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T is a fact of experience that various processes take place 
within us simultaneously. 


1. Conscious processes. These include sensation, thought, 
emotion, volition, relation in different ways by imagi- 
nation, association, attention and memory. They are 
called mental “ states ” or forms of mental “ activity ” 
according as they are regarded as merely occurring 
or as issuing from an agent, the mind. 

2. Organic processes which under normal condition do not 
appear in consciousness but which are sometimes 
noticed, e. g. in the form of pain or distress. To some 
extent they can be controlled: e. g. respiration. 

3. In much larger number, organic processes which go on 
independently of consciousness. Such are circulation, 
the complex functions of metabolism and transmis- 
sion of nerve-impulses. _ 

4. Finally, the changes which take place continually in the 
protoplasmic structures in nerves and glands the 
manner and significance of which are only now com- 


ing to be understood. 
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That our intellectual activities manifest purpose is plain. In 
working out a problem, for instance, we aim at a solution. In- 
vention is the end of much thinking. The play of imagination 
finds its purpose in pleasure. Artistic creation aims at expres- 
sion of ideas. Even science which disclaims any interest in 
purpose, seeks none the less to understand the universe and to 
formulate the laws of nature. In general, then, we may say 
that our mental processes are purposive. 

The more important thing is this: along with these con- 
sciously purposive activities there go, in the same human or- 
ganism, innumerable functions, which are not devised by the 
mind, which are unknown to most people and which neverthe- 
less are indispensable factors both in continuation of life and 
in the execution of purpose. We use them knowing beforehand 
what we want to do, yet we know but little of the detail 
processes involved or of their sequence and coordination. 

In the apparently simple process of walking, there are many 
different processes combined. Yet few of us can trace them 
from the motor center along. nerve and muscle to leg and foot. 
So with writing, with eating and drinking and setting-up ex- 
ercises. So, in particular, with speaking. We select our words 
and modulate our tones: but how many of us can describe just 
what happens in the speech-organs? We can even, as we 
speak, criticize our utterance and note that it falls short of our 
meaning. By practice we can improve our vocal expression— 
our pronunciation and inflection. And yet of the apparatus 
which we are using, we may know little—Just as little as 
most people know of the telephone or give any heed to its parts 
until it gets “ out of order.” It is the final result—the walking 
or the verbal conveyance of our thought—with which we are 
concerned. As to the in-between events—let the scientist or 


technician look after them. 
From a practical point of view, were it not for the mechan- 
isms within us which take care of themselves, we should be in 
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a sorry plight. Supposing that we had attained an accurate 
knowledge of each and that every movement and action of the 
organism depended on a distinct volition, we should not get 
very far in the business of living, to say nothing of realizing 
our purposes however worthy or getting results from our en- 
deavors however earnest. 

The aggregate, therefore, of our individual activities is a 
dualism. “I” am at once purposive and mechanical. I select 
ends and make plans by taking thought. I resolve upon courses 
of action fully conscious of what I intend. Then, to. carry out 
my intention I employ a complex machinery which is not of 
my construction and over which I have but a limited control. 
I set out with the known—my purpose; move on through the 
(largely) unknown—my organic processes; and arrive finally 
at what realizes, more or less completely, the purpose with which 
I started. 

We have further to note that this dualism does not maintain 
such a strict parallelism as to hold the two factors at the same 
distance apart throughout life. Continually, the consciously 
purposive lapses into the mechanical. The formation of habits 
is a familiar illustration. The acquisition of skills is another. 
What at first costs efforts and repeated failure comes by dint 
of trial and perseverance to be easy and pleasant. From the 
child taking its first step to the ruler handling a crisis the law 
prevails: earlier tentative action gradually becomes automatic. 

This might seem to justify the statement made by some 
writers on philosophy to the effect that man is a mechanism. 
The statement in part is true. But it overlooks two important 
facts. First, the drop to mechanical level is not absolute or 
complete: we can, when we please, take up the mechanized 
action, part by part, and perform each part with distinct effort 
and attention, though with greater care than at first. Thus in 
writing we can form each letter as carefully as when we first 
learned the use of the pen. Second, this very mechanization 
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serves a purpose or rather makes it possible for us to give 
thought and effort to purposes of higher and wider import. The 
movements of hands and fingers in writing become mechanical, 
then the spelling of words, then the formation of the sentences 
(to some extent) leaving the mind free to carry on its thinking 
and select its mode of expression. 

It is not only within the organism that we find this combina: 
tion of purposive and mechanical factors. We are constantly 
drawing upon the environment for means of executing our pur- 
poses. We take in oxygen, use it in the lungs, and send it back 
with its charge of carbon. With food-stuffs we do the same. 
These substances, unconscious in themselves and therefore un- 
aware of any purpose, do, in fact, take on a purposive char- 
acter and become parts of a purposive system, in the mainte- 
nance of life. 

The physical stimulants which give rise to sensation are void 
of conscious purpose, yet they enable us to see and hear and 
perceive the qualities of external objects. It is true that we 
may experience a sensory stimulation without planning it or 
even anticipating it. A flash of light or a loud sound may prove 
a sudden distraction interfering with our actual purpose. On 
the other hand, we often seek for more light or we listen to a 
sound more intently in order to see what we are reading or to 
catch the full meaning of what is being said. In such cases we 
are evidently turning to our uses and purposes the mechanical 
agencies in our environment. 

More obvious is the purposive character which we give to 
material things and forces by using them in countless shapes 
and constructions. In a very literal sense, we transform them. 
Our buildings, machines, clothing and food are familiar illus- 
trations. Steam and electricity do us service in numberless 
forms. ‘ Applied science ” is just another expression for “ har- 
nessing nature to further our ends.” Every piece of apparatus 
in our laboratories has been designed for a specific line of in- 
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vestigation i. e. to discover some new form of physical process 
which in turn may be used to carry out a purpose. 

If it be claimed that nature is void of purpose, it is certainly 
true that human intelligence manages to invest natural agencies 
with purpose in great variety. 

Beside the inanimate things which we employ, there are 
beings like ourselves who are parts of nature. Beside the pur- 
posive activity of the individual man, there are the strivings in 
which men join their thought and aims. The essential element 
in social organization is the purpose for which it exists. 

The sex instinct, marriage, family life are so many instances 
of social purpose. Partnership, associations, clubs and fraterni- 
ties are formed for specific objectives. Apart from their pur- 
pose, neither State nor Church, neither family nor institution 
would be brought into being. 

The observance of the moral law is far removed from me 
chanical performance. While we speak of people who are 
“naturally good” and experience in ourselves impulses toward 
“ better things,” it is none the less true that we find in ourselves 
another law fighting against the law of our minds. There are 
tendencies which, though quite natural, yet for one reason or 
another, have to be checked. Emotion, passion, habit have to 
be kept under control and guidance if we are to live worthily 
as becomes rational beings. Moral conduct may be dictated by 
self-interest, fear of consequences, respect for convention or for 
law, concern for the public weal. Each of these motives has its 
relative value. Each and all may contribute to the ultimate 
value of life so far as they help us to fulfill the highest purpose 
for which we exist. This is God’s purpose. From the religious 
point of view, both our faculties of mind and body and the 
whole creation about us are ordained to a supreme purpose. 
For its attainment the contrast between the mechanical pro- 
cesses of nature and the purposive direction of our minds, dis- 
appears. We and all things else are seen as ordered and coordi- 
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nated parts of a universal system planned and directed by a 
Supreme Intelligence and Will. 

It must be admitted that there is purpose in the world, and 
that it is the mainspring of human action. Were we simply 
onlookers in the universe, we might regard all things else as a 
vast mechanism, wholly void of purpose though subject to our 
aims and uses. In fact, however, we also are parts of nature 
and, as concerns our bodily structure, we are governed by the 
same laws. 

There now open to our thought three different courses: 


First, we can rest content with the dualism of mechanical 
and purposive elements recognizing their intimate relations but 
not seeking to unify them, to trace them to a common origin or 
to discern a common ground beneath them. 


Second, we can try to show that all reality, ourselves in- 
cluded, is mechanical and that what we call our purposive con- 
sciousness is simply the latest phase in the evolution of matter— 
a mental fiction devised to meet subjective demands. 


Third, we can inquire whether the world as a whole ex- 
hibits purpose in such a way that each thing, great or small, 
by its existence, properties and activity contributes toward the 
fulfilment of a design. Is it true that omne agens agit propter 
finem ? 


Before taking up the question as the purposive character of 
things other than ourselves, it is necessary to determine what 
we mean by purpose; and this can be ascertained only by a 
study of our purposive experience. 

To begin with, we have to distinguish two different senses of 
the term, the one objective, the other subjective. When on ask- 
ing my bank for a loan, I am asked why I want the money, my 
reply is, let us say, to build a house: the house is then my pur- 
pose—in the objective sense. As such it may be open to criti- 
cism on the score of location or of architectural style, or of ex- 
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pense or of some other feature which may make my under- 
taking seem wise or foolish. Even those who exclaim—what 
a strange idea, refer to the object I have in view, not to the 
mental states with which that object is thought of by me. These 
various points of criticism may indeed prove useful; they may 
modify my original plan or even lead me to abandon it alto- 
gether. But they do not throw any light on the purposive 
process. 

This process is the subjective aspect. It is a complex series 
or group of mental activities which calls for analysis. In other 
words, we have to inquire what takes place in our mind when 
we form a purpose. 

In his article “ A Study of Purpose,” * the late Professor 
Howard Warren points out two different lines of analysis. “ In 
analyzing the consciousness of purpose it is customary to select 
acts which involve a considerable amount of preliminary de 
liberation. But many simple acts which are performed without 
deliberation contain the essential features of purpose and are 
quite as typical. The analysis is made easier if we select these 
simpler acts for study.” 

Undoubtedly, simplicity makes analysis easier and shorter, 
since it offers fewer elements to introspection. But the fewness 
is due to repetition, organization and coordination whereby 
some of the features are reduced to the subconscious level. As 
already stated, deliberate action tends to become mechanical, 
and even “ essential features ” may, and often do, disappear. It 
‘does not seem advisable to take as typical of purposive con- 
sciousness an action in which the mechanicized elements alone 
remain—unless one desire to reduce the purposive to the me- 
chanical. In the latter case, the illustration chosen by Warren 
is apt. One does at times, as daylight fades, turn on the electric 
light without much forethought and even without any thought 


*The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, XIII, 
p- 8, 1916. 
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of the details of the action. But if one happened to be in 
strange surroundings and had not noted beforehand the loca- 
tion of the switch, a number of thinking processes would be 
required to get the light turned on. These would include those 
essential features which a more careful, if less easy, analysis 
brings to view. 

I agree with Professor Warren in putting forethought first 
on the list: This, however, is the name for a complex process 
which calls for closer scrutiny. 


a) Not any and every idea can serve as the forethought. I 
can think of “house” and “ building” in a general 
way, as when I say “ building a house is a costly under- 
taking.” Neither suggests anything to be done by me. 
In fact, the statement may have the effect of deterring 
me from action. 

b) The idea may have a rich setting in the form of mental 
images. I may picture to myself a beautiful site, an 
attractive style, convenient arrangement of rooms, fine 
decoration, and so on. The:general idea becomes more 

_ specific as imagination fills in the details until I can 
; fairly “‘ see myself” as the occupant. But so far it is 
only a mental picture. 

c) The picture gives rise to pleasurable feelings such as I 
have experienced in going through the well built and 
tastily furnished house of a friend, I am led to desire 
the continuation of these experiences. 

d) My will moves to obtain the realization of this desire. 


[Here a page is missing from the ms. | 


The question, when analyzed carefully, is not whether the 
will is free but rather whether in the mind such a process as 
volition is found. Stated otherwise, is “will simply a special 
form of thinking.” This might seem to be the case if we always 
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acted “on the spur of the moment,” i. e. if everything we do 
were the outcome of impulse. This to a great extent is true of 
the young child. But as the mind develops, the power of inhibi- 
tion appears. Where the development is normal, even strong 
emotion can be and often must be restrained. Self-control is 
surely not a function of the idea of such. Concentration upon a 
line of thought in the midst of foreign ideas and distracting 
images, requires some sort of mental activity which is not iden- 
tical with the thinking process. Psychology itself emphasizes 
the difference between voluntary attention and involuntary. 

These elementary notions are merely formulations, more or 
less precise, of ordinary experience. To fight against difficul- 
ties, to struggle with temptation, to set business above pleasure, 
to keep resolutions, to break a habit—all these are possible 
only because of the will that curbs or drives or sustains our 
effort. Will-power is the essence of character and the mark of 
a “ determined ” man. On the contrary, a genius with the most 
brilliant ideas may be a weakling. Adversity that crushes intel- 
ligence of the highest order may be borne calmly by a mind of 
meagre endowment on the intellectual side but with an iron 
will. 

In the purposive consciousness, the réle of volition passes 
through several phases. It dismisses outright an idea which 
represents the impossible. It may refuse, on moral or other 
grounds, to consider a project however desirable. It is selective. 
Even when intellect, imagination and desire unite in favor of 
an object, the will may withhold its consent. Too often when 
reason after viewing an object from every point and on every 
side pronounces it worthy, the will refuses to adopt it as its 
purpose. Conversely, and again too often, the will disregards 
the verdict of reason and yields to the urging of passion. Video 
meltora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

How are these volitional preferences to be explained? Leav- 
ing aside the total or partial loss of will-power in such abnor- 
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mal conditions as aboulia, what influences prevail in the adop- 
tion or rejection of a proposed purpose ? 

One answer is an attempt at simplification. It would dis- 
pense altogether with the will and transfer the volitional func- 
tion to the idea. This is the ideo-motor theory which has figured 
largely in modern psychology, though recently its validity has 
been questioned. We shall consider it here with reference to 
the purposive consciousness. 

1. The close relation between thought and volition was 
emphasized in the Scholastic dictum—nthil volitum nisi prae- 
cognitum. This saying, of course, puts the dependence of the 
will upon the intellect; but it does not identify them. They 
remain distinct because their objects are different, the true and 
the good. Again, according to the Scholastics, in one respect 
priority belongs to the intellect, in another to the will: which 
means that while the intellect perceives the goodness or the 
absence of goodness in an object and so presents it to the will, 
the latter can direct the intellect in the search of the good or of 
the better. It can demand further inquiry and another report. 
Finally, there is the comprehensive principle that whatever the 
will adopts has at least the aspect of good—the ratio bon. It 
may seem good to the senses and as such may be approved by 
the intellect; in which case it will draw the will with great, 
though not compelling force, e.g. wholesome food. Again it 
may have a pleasing taste and color yet be vetoed by reason, as 
is the case with so many things that allure. If nevertheless it 
wins consent this is because from some view-point it is good. 
To the suicide death offers at least relief. 

It is commonly held that we follow the stronger, or the 
strongest, motive. Where several courses of action are pre- 
sented to the mind and all appear possible, that one is selected 
which promises most in the way of pleasure, usefulness, or 
other advantage. Choice of purpose, then, reveals the outcome 
of deliberation in which the idea of A exerts greater pressure 
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upon the will than does B or C or any other of the competing 
ideas. 

In appraising this doctrine, it is necessary to point out a dis- 
tinction between motive and purpose, terms which in common 
parlance are apt to be used as synonyms. Strictly speaking, 
however, they do not mean the same thing. The purpose of a 
bank robber is to get money. This determines as objective his 
plan and the sequence of his actions. But that which prompts 
him to steal—want or revenge or simply the racketeer spirit— 
is motive. Similarly, the man who gives alms to a beggar may 
be moved by pity while his purpose is to afford relief. 

Here we have to inquire into the nature and relative strength 
of the motives which urge us in selecting a purpose. To begin 
with an illustration: on a bright cool afternoon the idea of 
taking a walk occurs to me. I have a piece of work on hand 
which could be finished in two or three hours. So I ask myself— 
why go to walk? The answer is—for the sake of exercise. Why 
take exercise? For the sake of health, and health I must have 
to work, which is my duty in order to support my family—and 
so on—perhaps to fulfil my religious obligation. 

In this familiar experience, let us note a sort of concentric 
relationship in which, with a simple action at the center, the 
motivation spreads to wider and wider circles—exercise, health, 
work and the rest. At each of these the pressure increases, 
according as the connection is, or appears to be, closer between 
the consideration presented by that circle and my ultimate 
welfare. Physical exercise is important but walking is not the 
only sort of exercise. Health may be preserved and improved 
by means other than exercise. Ability to work is more neces- 
sary, yet men whose health is frail have continued to do great 
things. And even salvation can be won through patient suffer- 
ing that makes action of any kind impossible. 

Two principles emerge. First, as thought moves outward 
from the immediate object and the reason in its favor, the num- 
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ber of alternatives decreases until we reach the widest circle, 
say our external welfare, and for that there is no alternative. 
Second the motive power of any idea depends upon the close- 
ness of its relation to the more imperative need presented in 
the next wider circle. If, for instance, I am convinced that a 
given remedy or treatment is the only means of restoring my 
health, it will become, in my judgment, identical with health 
itself and its motive power will be practically equivalent to 
necessitation. Its pressure, on the contrary, will be reduced in 
proportion to the number of other treatments which are avail- 
able and which give promise of the same beneficial results. 

It is not to be inferred that in the actual process of delibera- 
tion and selection, the mind passes consciously from one circle 
of motivation to another. There are instincts which are so 
deeply imbedded in our mental and physical constitution that 
they seldom rise to the surface or seize our attentive thought. 
And yet, on occasion, they spring up and thrust aside other 
mental contents and drive us into action. Witness the instinct 


of self-preservation in the moment of sudden danger. There 


are habits of whose force we are not aware until we try to 
break them; and yet, once formed, they dominate many of our 
actions without any questioning as to how many affect our 
larger interests. Not only do our actions become organized as 
habits; our standards of judging also become habitual. The 
man who is intent on making money wastes no time on inter- 
mediate motives: his mind leaps at once to the question—how 
much will I profit by this transaction ? 

The main point is that a motive has not only its intrinsic 
power but is reinforced by pressure which the ultimate purpose 
exerts, either consciously or unconsciously. 


1 
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THE NATURE, SOURCE AND OBJECT OF TRUTH 


URING the long course of the history of philosophy many 
a time the tremendous question has been asked: What 
is truth? Lessing compared the quest for truth with the hunter’s 
search for game, claiming that there is a keener interest and 
richer pleasure in the hunting for the game than in its posses- 
sion. To which I would reply: Who would go hunting for deer 
in a place where within the memory of man there has never 
been any deer? A hunter’s interest and pleasure in his search 
for game depends upon the probability or at least upon the 
possibility of finding it. It is obviously not different in the 
case of the philosopher who is a huntsman for truth. If he 
knew beforehand that there is no truth, or at least that it is 
essentially beyond the reach of man, we would look upon him 
as a fool if he continued his quest. 

As an approach to our subject let us examine first the tradi- 
tional idea, or ideas of truth. Truth is obviously expressive of 
a relation, viz., a relation between the mind that knows and the 
thing that is known. We do not speak of truth when we think 
of the things themselves in their own nature and being, existing 
independently of the mind that knows them. Assuming the 
existence of the material world, excluding at the same time the 
existence of any mind, uncreated or created, it would be mean- 
ingless for us to speak of truth. Without a mind to know 
things, there can be no truth. Though this principle seems 
quite evident, it appears, at least on the surface, contrary to 
the clear doctrine of St. Augustine and, what is worse, appar- 
ently also opposed to the general teaching of traditional Scholas- 
ticism. St. Augustine says: Verum est id quod est. The 
well-known scholastic saying is: Omne ens est verum. The 
obvious inference is clear: We need no mind for truth since 
the being itself is true. Needless to draw your attention to the 
disastrous consequences of this doctrine if we were to take it 
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on its face value, especially if we take as its legitimate equiva- 
lent that other scholastic principle: Ommne verum est ens. And 
on the basis of scholastic tradition we are perfectly justified in 
holding the two principles to be equivalent, so much so that the 
one can be substituted for the other. Do not the scholastics 
teach positively: Ens et verum convertuntur: Being and truth 
are convertible terms? No doubt the various historical forms 
of idealism could accept such a doctrine about the nature of 
truth without much difficulty. Plato could say: Every being 
is true inasmuch as it is a participation in the only reality there 
is, viz., subsistent ideas. In this case not only would every 
being be true, but also whatsoever is true would be being, be- 
cause ideas being the only reality all reality is reducible to 
ideas. From our present viewpoint St. Augustine’s conception 
of truth is not much different. If there is a difference it is 
chiefly as regards the manner in which we come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth. Truth is based upon the ideas in the divine 
mind, and we obtain its possession only by means of a mystical 
divine illumination. In other words, we see the reality of 
things only indirectly, viz., in God and through God. Simi- 
larly, for modern subjectivism and idealism the same scholastic 
axioms cannot be in any way objectionable. For Berkeley their 
convertibility is incontestible. Every being must be true be- 


cause for him whatsoever is true is being since for him esse est 


perc. Even in a deeper sense this applies to Kant, and in a 
full and perfect sense to Hegel and all the extreme Idealists of 
our time. 

Such being the case may we not in all seriousness ask the 
question: Were the scholastics idealists? Or if they were 
realists, were they realists of a peculiar type? In other words, 
is there an idealistic basis and significance in Scholastic, and 
let us add, Aristotelian philosophy? In this connection we 
should not forget that for twenty years Aristotle lived and 
moved in the intellectual and moral atmosphere of Plato’s 
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Academy. When after two decades the two intellectual giants 
came to the parting of the ways, Aristotle did not throw his 
great master’s idealism completely over-board, his work was 
rather to eliminate the elements and implications of extreme- 
ness and absoluteness which made the Platonic idealism inac- 
cessible to sober analysis and scientific demonstration. Though 
it seems certain that in the final result Plato’s profound and 
sublime idealism remained as one of the finest and noblest pos- 
sessions of Aristotelian philosophy, for the disciple this spiritual 
realm was no longer located somewhere above the clouds in a 
far away intellectual heaven but in the material cosmos, this 
very world, in which we live and move and of which we form 
the highest part. 

The medieval philosophers were confronted with the same 
problem and struggled for centuries to find an acceptable solu- 
tion. To them it was the problem of the universals. Their 
question was: Are the universals forms or spiritual realities 
existing apart from the concrete beings of the world, an inde- 
pendent spiritual hierarchy of beings as Plato conceived them ? 
Or, are they embodied ideas, and therefore ontological forms 
and structural elements having their existence in the actual 
beings of the universe as Aristotle held them to be? Or again, 
are they only concepts produced by our own mind and used in 
our speech for the purpose of classifying and labelling our 
knowledge, as they are looked upon by not a few medieval and 
by very many modern philosophers? With Aristotle our prefer- 
ence is for the middle solution of the problem. As a substan- 
tial addition to the Aristotelian solution, giving it both a more 
solid basis and a more perfect aim, we incorporate with it the 
ontological part of St. Augustine’s solution. While the great 
bishop of Hippo was evidently in error when he made our 
knowledge dependent upon a mystical divine illumination of 
which we are quite unconscious, he was certainly right when he 
made the divine Logos the primary foundation, the absolute 
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standard ‘and ultimate aim of all knowledge. In other words; 
the ideas of all created or possible reality are in the divine 
mind from all eternity: They are the infinitely many and 
manifold forms and manners in which the infinite divine na- 
ture and being can be reflected and in: a sense reproduced in 
created reality. Evidently, when these ideas or logical forms 
become embodied in the objective reality of the universe, they 
become ontological forms and structural elements of the uni- 
verse. These ontological forms and structural elements of the 
cosmos are the direct and' proper object of human intelligence 
and reason. By means of a variety of mental operations we 
sueceed more or less perfectly to isolate them and determine 
them as the embodied ideas of the divine Architect, just as in 
human works of art we are able to recognize the ideas of the 
human artist that gave them birth. Thus, and thus alone are 
we able to enter into the possession of truth. As a consequence, 
though perfect and adequate knowledge during our sojourn in 
this valley of tears will ever be an ideal which we will never 
fully realize, we are able to know many things and by experi- 
ence and reflection come ever closer to the ideal. In the first 
place we are able to know directly our own existence and na- 
ture; in the second place, also directly, the nature of our 
environment, but only indirectly its existence; in the third 
place we are able to know God, both His existence and His 
nature; but only indirectly and analogically. 

There is another aspect of this fundamental problem con- 
cerning the nature and acquisition of truth. The long history 
of this problem affords us'a splendid illustration of what is-in 
reality the proper meaning of that so often misapplied term, 
the philosophia perennis. This term does not’ mean simply 
Christian Philosophy, nor much less Scholastic Philosophy. It 
refers to the gradual extension and enrichment of human knowl- 
edge in both width and depth, and as a consequence to the 
gradual development of the true Philosophy for the intelligent 
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and sincere inquirer who studies attentively the movement of 
ideas from century to century there is noticeable a slow and. 
steadily progressive advance in the knowledge of truth, from 
Soerates and Plato to Husserl and Nicolai Hartmann. There 
is a history of problems, and parallel to the history of prob 
lems, runs the history of tentative and partial solutions. While 
some of the proposed solutions are extravagant and leading in 
the wrong direction, it cannot surprise us that with a better 
understanding of the problems we meet with more serious and 
more successful efforts in the direction of real solutions. And 
this progressive movement of ideas and gradual advance in Phi- 
losophy, not only from ignorance to knowledge, but also from 
little and superficial to fuller and deeper knowledge, is the 
Philosophia Perennis. Applied to our own problem this intel- 
lectual movement of gradual advance is most remarkable. 
There is first Pythagoras and then Socrates who furnish the 
religious and ethical background; the great Plato points to the 
metaphysical aim: the magnificent hierarchy of spiritual. reali- 
ties, the spiritual world of ideas of which the material world is 
only a world of passing shadows. After Plato comes the great 
Aristotle, who, missing a solid and scientific basis in the wonder- 
ful conception of his master, supplies the master’s deficiencies 
by his tireless efforts in collecting sober facts and by his incom- 
parable analysis of these facts and their profound, compre- 
hensive and systematic interpretation. The spiritual hierarchy 
of ideas which sparkled with mystical beauty in the mind of 
Plato, was transformed into the more sober, but also more solid 
reality of the hierarchy of forms embodied in the material 
beings of our experience. And now comes the great bishop of 
Hippo, whose noble genius, enamoured of the spirituality of 
Plato’s Philosophy and emboldened by the light of divine 
Revelation, perceives that the wonderful hierarchy of the Pla- 
tonic world has the most solid possible foundation and an eternal 
and immutable existence in the mind of the infinite God: 
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Again centuries roll by. A new civilization emerges gradu- 
ally. Various elements enter into its structure. Christianity is 
the most characteristic ingredient. But also philosophers of 
various races have their part: Arabs, Jews, Christians. After 
many efforts, more or less successful, a new both deeper and 
fuller insight into the old problem was achieved by intellectual 
giants, such as Albertus Magnus and his still greater disciple, 
Thomas Aquinas. From the metaphysical viewpoint the new 
vision was magnificent and sublime, the greatest advance yet 
made, and the nearest approach to a solution yet achieved. The 
idealism of Plato is no longer a mere ontological dream. St. 
Augustine had already laid the foundation when he located the 
hierarchy of ideas in the divine mind. Now comes Thomas dem- 
onstrating that the scientific and unshakable realism of Aris- 
totle is not really opposed to the beautiful idealism of his 
master, but on the contrary, both the idealism of the master, 
corrected by St. Augustine, and the realism of the disciple are 
equally true and necessary to explain truth, because the universe 
is but the created imitation and contingent realization, or what 
is the same, the embodiment and incarnation of the Augustinian 
hierarchy of the divine ideas. 

Such in outline was the progress in the solution of the basic 
problem of philosophy. Is the solution as achieved in the 13th 
century, final and adequate? Who would dare claim as much? 
From divine Revelation we know with certainty that the solution 
had been sought in the right direction and that the efforts of 
centuries had been successful and come nearer and nearer to 
it. However, even the 13th century was not and could not be 
the highest possible achievement in philosophy because man did 
not stop thinking after the 13th century. Such a thing will 
never happen. New problems have developed and as a conse- 
quence new efforts and new progress were necessary and are 
still necessary to solve them. Many no doubt were and still are 
again movements in the wrong direction or very slow movements, 
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but who would dare say that all efforts have been fruitless and 
futile? While we are still far from the goal and perhaps shall 
never achieve it fully by mere efforts of the human mind, yet 
as long as man philosophizes, and he will philosophize till the 
end of time, he will continue to strive to approach it closer and 
ever closer. 

New problems arose abundantly at the end of the Middle 
Ages. Their rise was chiefly due to three factors. The first and 
roost fruitful were the great discoveries made in the domain of 
physical and astronomical science which had manifold relations 
with philosophy. The second was a new attitude of mind 
brought about by that great movement of ideas called Renais- 
sance and Humanism. The third was the failure of the decadent 
scholasticism of the time to pay attention to and take advan- 
tage of the new source of knowledge and the new attitude of 
mind. It should not be necessary to emphasize that new prob- 
lems have never been solved by a reactiunary attitude: the first 
condition for successfully coping with difficulties is not ignor- 
ing, nor by denying them, but by sincerely acknowledging and 
bravely facing them. This applies as much to us as it applied 
to the philosopher who lived at the dawn of modern times. We 
are again in the midst of an intellectual crisis. Both science and 
philosophy are pregnant with new ideas. We know we have the 
truth that alone endures and can save the world. But we must 
not be reactionaries. A simple representation of the medieval 
scholasticism would doom our efforts before they started. We 
should indeed open wide our intellectual treasure-house and 
display and sell as best we can the wealth and the beauty of the 
philosophy that our forefathers left us. But we can do so suc- 
cessfully only if we keep in step with the times and learn to see 
end understand the philosophical problems as they are presented 
today. All our work will be in vain unless we are able to throw 
light on the problems as the philosophy of the day proposes them. 
Deep down in the bottom of things problems have not changed 
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very much, but on the surface their presentation is new and the 
language used to present them is undergoing constant change. 
Let us not be afraid to mingle with the new thinkers. Many 
of them are earnest seekers after the truth. If we win them 
we may prepare for them the way to come back to Christ, or at 
least, we may succeed in starting once more the stream of the 
Philosophia Perennis on its onward flow to a more compre- 
hensive, and a more profound, and a little less inadequate 
solution of the problem of truth. 

Having so far presented the general problem, and in a very 
sketchy way also its partial and in many regards only tenta- 
tive, solution, we are now going to examine briefly some of the 
most important aspects of this solution as they come before the 
mind of the twentieth century thinker. Not at all without 
deep significance of its own and to a great extent also influen- 
tial, and perhaps decisive, in the final solution of the whole 
question, is the initial problem which deals with the very field 
on which the battle of truth is to be waged. It is my firm 
conviction, a conviction which I share with all modern non- 
scholastic thinkers, and also with very many, and of course, I 
think, the very best Neo-scholastics, that the initial battle for 
truth must be started, and also in the main be fought and won, 
on the field of the concrete individual consciousness. I know 
that many sincere scholastics, influenced no doubt by venerable 
traditions and century-old prejudices against modern philoso- 
phy, cherish contrary convictions though to me they appear 
utterly baseless. No matter how hard I try, I cannot possibly 
see how, not only the knowledge of the environment but even of 
God, can come to us through any other channel or in any other 
way, but in and through our own consciousness. Not even the 
knowledge of faith can be excepted. What is not and never 
has been in our consciousness, is for us infinitely less than the 
man in the moon, for even the man in the moon as far as he has 


any being at all, is a figment of our imagination, whereas, what 
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is not and has never been in our consciousness, is, as far as we 
are concerned, absolutely non-existing, the pure “nihil.” For 
me to conceive that there can be in me any knowledge of any 
kind whatsoever except in and through my own consciousness 
would be like conceiving that the roses and lilies in my garden 
indulge in gossip at the expense of the humming bird, or that 
the fox and the raven meet for a discussion on the relative 
value of the Aristotelian and Kantian categories. 

Perhaps the objection is raised that if this isso evident, how 
is it that the great thinkers of antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages, with the one notable exception of St. Augustine, did not 
refer to the question at all. I might simply answer the objec- 
tion by stating that the very evidence of the matter made a dis- 
cussion unnecessary, but I prefer to answer it, and I think 
more in harmony with the facts, by calling attention again to 
what I have already tried to make clear: Not only solutions 
but also problems have their history, and the problem with 
which we are dealing, in those days was not felt to be a prob- 
lem. It has become a problem, and indeed an acute problem, 
because of the attitude of the modern mind in its opposition to 
the traditional philosophy. I think there is another and deeper 
reason why so many scholastic philosophers refuse to admit 
what seems so evident to every one else interested in philoso- 
phy. I have a suspicion that it is fear, the fear that if we 
admit once that there is no other direct and immediate basic 
source for the achievement of objective knowledge except our 
consciousness, we might remain forever enclosed within our 
own consciousness for the lack of:a safe bridge to lead us out of 
our inner world into the world of extramental reality. Fear, 
however, is a bad counsellor and ever will be. It not only makes 
us ‘see ghosts, i.e., evil things that do not exist, but also, it 
makes us overlook many good things which do exist. There is 
such a bridge, a bridge which is entirely trustworthy and which 
we use thousand times a: day ‘because .at least. ninety percent 
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of all our knowledge comes to us not by means of direct and 
immediate evidence, but by faith in authority and by infer- 
ence. Yet in many cases the knowledge thus acquired is as 
much real, and just as certain as that derived from direct evi- 
dence. Take this example: I have never seen the great and 
cultured city of Boston, i.e., I have no direct and immediate 
evidence of it. Do I doubt it? By no means. I could not be 
more certain of it if I actually lived in it. Yet I know it only 
by faith and inference. Why therefore fear to give up an im- 
possible position? The bridge we have, the law of causality 
and the principle of sufficient reason, is quite safe for human 
use. It might appear to be more desirable to possess always a 
knowledge of direct and immediate evidence as we have of 
some things, for in this case we would not need a bridge. How- 
ever, it has pleased the divine will to give us not the intellect of 
angels, but the mere mind of man. Such being our station, the 
lowest in the hierarchy of spiritual beings, we must be satis- 
fied and make the most of it. The only rational attitude is to 
be satisfied to use inference and faith, where direct and imme- 
diate knowledge is not granted to our mind. 

After discussing this preliminary question we shall now de- 
vote our attention to some vital aspects of the problem itself. 
How can we and how must we interpret the processes of our 
mind if we wish to explain the various and extensive domains 
of knowledge which educated people find in their consciousness ? 
Is a satisfactory solution within our mental powers? I have 
not the least doubt but I repeat: I do not hope we shall ever 
achieve a perfect and adequate solution. The solution obtain- 
able by us even at its best is only partial and inadequate be- 
cause of the natural limitations of our mind. Nevertheless, 
partial and inadequate as it is, it is and ought to be satis- 
factory inasmuch as our mind is not capable bf a complete 
and adequate knowledge of things, neither of ‘ourselves, nor 
of our environment, much less of God. In my own opinion 
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this satisfactory solution can best be obtained on the basis 


of the psychological and metaphysical principles of the Aris- 
totelian and Thomistic tradition. Let us begin with the knowl- 
edge of ourselves. That consciousness is a revelation of self 
needs no demonstration, it is plainly evident. In the various 
processes and happenings within our consciousness we per- 
ceive directly, not only our nature, the scholastic “ Quidditas,” 
but also our existence. Descartes is right: ‘ Cogito, ergo 
sum ’’—TI think therefore I am. However, I discover within 
my consciousness not only subjective phenomena, such as 
emotions and volitions, but also manifold objective processes, 
i. €., processes which appear to depend as much upon objective 
beings or conditions as they depend upon myself. There is a 
wooded mountain range in my consciousness, and much as I 
try to think otherwise, I cannot help but believe that the moun- 
tain range of which I am thinking, is neither a part nor a 
product of my mind. I am quite convinced that the mountain 
range existed before I knew it, and will continue to exist quite 
independently of my consciousness. And my conviction is con- 
firmed and made unshakable when I learn that everybody else, 
idealists not excepted, share similar convictions. In other 
words, beside my own inner world of consciousness which is 
psychical, there is another world, an external and extended 
world which is physical. Even my own body in which my con- 
sciousness exists and acts is a part of that physical world. Now, 
no matter how little I may reflect and how ignorant I may be of 
all philosophical theories, I know two things very surely and 
clearly: 1. That the two worlds are quite different from one 
another, and 2. That somehow they must be closely interde- 
pendent because upon careful consideration and analysis I find 
a. that without the presence of the transcendent world within 
my consciousness I could know nothing of it, neither of its 
nature nor of its existence, and b. that without the objective 
and transcendent nature and existence of the world I could 
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meither exist nor act,:and as'a consequence have no conscious- 
ness. To deny the essential dualism of this double world is 
just as absurd as to assert its essential identity. As a conse- 
quence neither idealism alone, nor realism alone, can be accept- 
‘able. Any satisfactory solution must necessarily embrace both. 
Mental realism can be explained only on the basis of idealism, 
and both mind and matter imply necessarily realism. In this 
connection I think two conditions are indispensable: 1. If a 
solution is to be found for the problem of the interdependence 
of mind and matter and therefore of idealism and realism, it 
must be found in the study of the interdependence of the body 
and soul of man; and 2. There is only one factor that can give 
us a key for the successful explanation of this interdependence, 
and this factor must be found in the nature of sense life be- 
cause sense life is, so to speak, a natural mediator between 
matter and mind since it shares in the nature of both. Sense 
shares in the nature of matter inasmuch as it depends directly 
on mechanical, physical and chemical properties, and it shares 
in the nature of mind inasmuch as its distinctive function is the 
indispensable condition for any exercise of mental life. 

Let us now turn our attention to the nature of truth itself. In 
my opinion the best definition of truth is the traditional scholas- 
tic definition, provided we understand and interpret it cor- 
rectly, for it may be easily misunderstood and ‘misinterpreted. 
It comes to us in various forms. The more common form is 
this: “ Veritas est adaequatio rei et intellectus,” which may be 
rendered thus: Truth is the equalization between the mind 
that knows and the thing that is known. This definition is far 
from clear and definite. It plainly expresses an active inter- 
relation; but, on what side is the action? On the side of the 
mind or on the side of the thing? And if it be on both sides, 
on which side is the first action, and what is the nature of this 
action? Here we deal with the very soul of the problem. Be- 
eause of the manner ‘in which ‘I see the problem, I prefer an- 
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other form of the scholastic definition of truth: Veritas est 
adaequatio rei cum intellectu, or what is the same: Veritas est 
conformatio rei cum intellectu. I prefer this form of the defini- 
tion of truth because it is less ambiguous. It expresses more 
clearly that the process of truth starts in the thing and ends in 
the mind, and not vice versa, i. e., that the thing goes in some 
mysterious way into the mind, but by no means the mind into 


the thing. How can we conceive this mysterious process of the 
‘thing entering into the mind? By a causal action of the thing 
‘upon the mind. In order to explain this mysterious action and 


its equally mysterious result, I shall try first to determine as 
clearly as possible the problem itself and, to do it more success- 


fully, I shall use Kantian terms, because Kant has seen the 
problem more clearly than any philosopher before him and in 


proposing it Kant created new and technical terms which were 
not affected by any previous historical misinterpretation. The 
solution of the problem, which, such as it is, I accept, is essen- 


tially the Thomistic solution as I see it. The problem then is 


this: There are two separate and independent beings, noumena 
as Kant called them, the would-be knower and the thing to be 
known. These two noumena must be brought together; even 
more than that, they must in some way become one. St. Thomas 
expressed this Aristotelian principle very tersely: “ Intelligere 
actu est intellectum actu”: The mind actually knowing is the 
thing actually known. How can this unification, yea, peculiar 
identification of mind and thing be accomplished? St. Thomas 
answers: By the thing entering into the mind. This is no more 
than good common sense: When I think of the sun, my mind 
is not in the sun, but the sun is in my mind. This entering of a 
thing into my mind is a mysterious process, both its concep- 
tion and its realization. Can two noumena become one nou- 
menon? Such a thing happens in a substantial transformation 
as in the case of oxygen and hydrogen becoming one in the 
production of water; or in ‘the case of a plant which intus- 
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suscepts and assimilates food. But surely not in the process of 
knowledge. In regard to this problem it is again St. Thomas 
who offers the clearest and most satisfactory answer. “ Omnis 
cognitio fit per similitudinem cogniti in cognoscente”: All 
knowledge is realized by a likeness of the thing known in the 
knower. Thus the thing to be known, the noumenon, does not 
enter into the mind as such, but only a likeness is produced by 
its action upon the mind, and by means of this likeness, St. 
Thomas’ similitudo, the scholastic species tmpressa, the thing 
comes before the mind. In Kantian language, the thing before 
the mind, i. e., St. Thomas’ similitudo and the scholastic species 
impressa, is the phenomenon. In other words, the unification 
and in a certain sense identification of the two noumena, the 
would-be knower and the thing to be known, is realized in the 
phenomenon of knowledge. Is the phenomenon the union of 
the two noumena? No and yes. No, because the phenomenon, 
speaking strictly, is neither the noumenon that knows nor the 
noumenon that is known. The noumenon which is known is 
quite unaffected both in its essence and existence by becoming a 
phenomenon, i. e., by becoming known. Though the noumenon 
that knows is affected by the phenomenon, yet it is not affected 
in its essence because only its faculty of knowledge is thereby 
actualized and thus developed and perfected. Hence we must 
interpret the phenomenon as a one-sided relation: While the 
phenomenon has its origin in the thing known, once present in 
the knower it has no more relation to the thing known than to 
indicate and to intend it, or as the phenomenologists say: to 
mean it. If I may use an illustration, I will say that it is like 
the love of a man whose love is unrequited. Though the fair 
object of his love roused his love by her physical or spiritual 
charms, his love is not like friendship, a relation of mutual love 
but a one-sided relation. 

However, we must descend still deeper into an analysis of 
the phenomenon of knowledge. What is that mysterious action 
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of the thing known upon the knower from which the thing 
known apparently reaps no benefit? Or in the sense of the illus- 
tration just used: The fair lady may be utterly ignorant of 
her action upon the ardent lover. Kant says that the action is 
an impression made by the thing upon the passive faculty of 
sense. There is little or no difficulty in this, but unfortu- 
nately, it does not do much for the solution of the problem. 
In fact, Kant obscures it and even nullifies it when he calls 
it a blind impression. 1. What we want to know is not the 
thing in the sense, but the thing in the mind. 2. Also Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas look upon this action of the thing upon 
the mind as an impression, but not a blind, indeterminate, 
but a clear and well-determined impression, the result of which 
is the similitudo, the species impressa of the form, or better, 
of both the essential and the accidental forms of the thing 
in the mind. To elucidate this impression of the thing upon 
the mind St. Thomas calls it “sigillum” and “ mensura,” 
seal and measure. He thinks of the impression caused in 
the sealing wax by the seal, and the determination of the 
thing by being measured. Perhaps a better illustration for us 
moderns is the action of a person’s looks or voice upon a kodak 
or upon a dictograph. The greatest difficulty is however not 
the impression which measures and determines the likeness, 
the species impressa, produced in the mind, but the conception 
of such an action by a material agent upon a spiritual being. 
To use a crude illustration: How can we conceive a horse pull- 
ing a spiritual plough? Yet this difficulty must not be exag- 
gerated. Is not our whole life, our very nature, dependent upon 
the action of our animal body upon our spiritual soul? The 
facts themselves are as plain as daylight, and though we should 
never be able to explain the manner of this action in a satisfac- 
tory way, that would not alter the facts. 

There is another principle of Thomistic metaphysics which 
perhaps will make it more easily to conceive this peculiar rela- 
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tion between the knower and the thing known. While on the 
part of the thing it is the result of an active impression, on the 
part of the mind it isa passive impression, and for the final 
result, the objective knowledge of the thing; the passivity of 
the impression is far more important than its active aspect: 
The determination:of the mind which we call knowledge comes 
from the thing, not from the mind. Aristotle and St. Thomas: 
are quite correct: The human mind is tabula rasa tn qua mhil 
sertptum. There is nothing in the mind except what has its 
origin in the impressions caused by objects which come to it 
through the senses. The things themselves write their own 
story, their own characteristics, their own intrinsic determina- 
tions upon the empty tablets of the mind. No wonder St. 
Thomas calls them “ similitudines ”—likenesses. We speak of 
them usually as images, pictures of the things. This is the 
famous picture theory of knowledge for which scholastics have 
been ridiculed so much. We are said to convert the mind into 
a gigantic picture-gallery. Though, strange enough, the newest 
metaphysician of knowledge, who is one of the keenest present- 
day thinkers, Nicolai Hartmann, in spite of his original con- 
nection with the Neo-Kantian School in Marburg which is ex- 
tremely idealistic, is a staunch defender of the ridiculed. pic- 
ture theory, and moreover; claims that it is quite essential for 
the explanation of realism. St. Thomas is not to blame for 
this picture theory as it is presented. by its opponents. The 
“species impressa ”’ is not a minute picture that travels through 
the air from the thing into the mind to be added to the mental 
gallery. The Thomistic theory is mysterious enough but it is 
not ridiculous. It is the only reasonable way found so far to — 
explain objective knowledge. The species impressa is not a 

picture like the photograph of an object. From the object noth- 
ing but its spiritual determination, i. e., the Aristotelian form, 
or the Augustinian divine idea, is received by the mind. Such 
a. likeness because it. is spiritual, can be received by the mind 
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because also the mind is spiritual. The manner of its reception 
is; no doubt, very hard to explain, but it certainly is far from 
ridiculous. It is its depth that makes it obscure and difficult 
for our understanding. It.is a profound and deeply significant 
application of the Thomistic principle “Quodquod recipitur; 
ad. modum recipientis recipitur ”: Whatsoever is received is 
received in the manner of the receiver. The mind, the receiver, 
being spiritual, the reception of the object is spiritual; and not 
only the reception, but also the object received. Here we meet 
with another difficulty. Are there then two objects in knowl- 
edge? The object itself, the noumenon, and the object in the 
mind, the phenomenon? It is true that the object-noumenon 
and the object-phenomenon are not really two but one and the 
same object, though the one is a material thing and the other 
a.spiritual thing. The object-phenomenon is the same object as 
the object-noumenon but existing on another level, in an essen- 
tially superior form. As.a consequence, since the object-phe- 
nomenon is the very object-noumenon existing on a higher 
level, it is evident when we speak of the identity. of the two 
objects, the sense in which we use the term identity is not uni- 
vocal but analogical, the object-phenomenon only indicating, 
intending, meaning the object-noumenon. That is why the 
great Leibniz calls the phenomenon the representation of the 
noumenon. 

Before I conclude I must call your attention to the specific 
act of the mind. by which the object-noumenon becomes the 
object-phenomenon for knowledge is not all passive, receptive, 
though from our present viewpoint: the receptivity had. to be 
emphasized. As soon as the object is received into the mind, 
the mind reacts and this reaction is most vital in the process of 
knowledge though it terminates in the mind itself and not in 
the noumenon from which the action proceeded, i.e., it is an ~ 
immanent act. St. Thomas calls this act “ apprehensio.” By 
this act of apprehension the mind becomes aware of the object, 
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it perceives it, i.e., it perceives its “ quidditas” and thus 
knows what it is. I prefer to call this act of the mind, St. 
Thomas’ “ apprehensio,” intuition rather than apprehension, 
though many Scholastics object strongly to this term. I do not 
see any good reason for such an objection. The intellectual act 
by means of which we seize and make our own the object 
present in our consciousness through our sense activity remains 
exactly the same whether we call it by its old name apprehen- 
sion or whether we give it, in response to newer viewpoints, the 
name of intuition. I think the new name is preferable for an- 
other reason. Both terms originate from figures of speech taken 
from sense life. Apprehension is taken from the sense of touch. 
No doubt, it is a very appropriate thought: By apprehending 
we come into spiritual contact with reality just as we come into 
material contact with reality when we take hold of it with our 
hands. Hence the term apprehension stresses the fact of the 
spiritual possession of the object apprehended. The term intui- 
tion stresses another aspect of the object apprehended. Because 
it is derived from the sense of sight and the sense of sight is 
more spiritual, or if this expression should be objectionable, 
less material than the sense of touch, it stresses the spirituality 
of the contact with reality. And is there any Scholastic who 
would dare doubt that in the present situation of philosophy in 
the world the spirituality of our intellectual activity does not 
need any emphasis ? 

However, whether we retain the old name or prefer the new 
one there is one conclusion which we must all admit, not only 
because it is essential but also because its evidence can be 
shown: Our mind is able to seize reality, i. e., capable of acquir- 
ing objective knowledge. Also the knowledge of the reality of 
the external world? Without any doubt. But directly or 
only indirectly? We must distinguish. We have explained 
how the mind seizes directly the nature of the noumenon 
inasmuch as by the action of the noumenon the species of it 
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is impressed upon the mind. As a consequence, the species 
is now a part of the mind. But does the mind also seize the 
concrete existence of the environment? Surely not directly, 
because the proper object of the human intellect is not the con- 
crete but the abstract being. Therefore the intellect can know 
the existence of things, which is the basis of their concrete 
reality, only indirectly, by means of what St. Thomas calls 
“‘ quaedam reflectio.”” Perhaps someone objects to this, saying 
that I have presented my personal interpretation of St. Thomas. 
I plead guilty. But in this respect we are all equally guilty. 
Each one understands St. Thomas in his own personal way: 
“ Quodquod recipitur, ad modum recipientis recipitur.” Fur- 
thermore, I do not see how we can show that we come into con- 
tact with the concrete world except on the basis of the law of 
causality, and what is more, I firmly believe that in substance 
the thought of St. Thomas was not much different. To assume 
that he was a naive realist, i. e., a man who believes that we have 
direct and immediate evidence of the concrete reality of the 
world, is to stultify the Angelic Doctor. If he had been a naive 
realist, would he have proposed such an elaborate system of 
complex thought structures in order to explain how the world 
comes into our mind? When we have direct and immediate 
knowledge of a thing, we do not philosophize much about it. 
Who except a fool would invent an elaborate theory to prove 
that we have a toothache when our tooth aches? As I see it, the 
naive realist looks upon St. Thomas as a sort of Don Quixote 
fighting windmills. 

To complete this metaphysical discussion on truth, I should 
at least mention the other various mental operations, especially 
judgment and reasoning, in their relation to the acquisition of 
truth. But I must bring this to a close. I feel I have already 
strained the reader’s endurance and overtaxed his patience. 
However, may I be allowed to present one other thought con- 
cerning the metaphysics of truth which I think will prove en- 
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lightening. It is an inference from and application of that 
great principle of Aristotle and St. Thomas which I quoted 
already: “ Intelligere actu est intellectum actu”: The mind 
actually knowing a thing is the thing being actually known. 
Hence actual knowledge expresses a double perfection: that 
of the mind and that of the thing. It should be easy to under- 
stand this. Before a contingent being is actual, it is potential. 
As a consequence, the mind without knowledge and the thing 
not yet known are both essentially potential in their relation to 
each other. And this simple thought solves a great problem. 
No doubt at some time or other every philosopher wonders, not 
only how it is but also why it is, that the human mind is capable 
of knowing the nature of material things and how material 
things are capable of impressing and determining the spiritual 
mind. The reason seems now clear: Both the mind and the 
thing acquire their natural and intrinsic perfection by their 
union in actual knowledge. From this simple fact we infer that 
they were made by the divine Creator for one another, the mind 
to know the material world, the material world to be known hy 
the mind. The mind without the knowledge of the material 
world would remain forever like a bird without either wings or 
voice, the world without the mind would be forever like a tree 
without either blossom or fruit; whereas, the world in the 
human mind manifests not only the power and kindness of its 
Creator, but also the wisdom and glory of the divine Logos, just 
as the human mind, once in intellectual possession of the world, 
is enabled to ascend even unto the throne of the divine majesty. 
We are quite familiar with the principle that the mineral world 
exists for the plant world, the vegetable world for the animal 
world, the animal world for man, and man for God, and there- 
fore, the whole universe for God. This is a great metaphysical 
principle which no Scholastic questions. But far greater, both - 
more profound and truly sublime is the viewpoint I have just 
been proposing. It is the intrinsic rather than the extrinsic aim 
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of things and the intrinsic aim is the God-given foundation and 
essential determination of the extrinsic. In consequence of this 
viewpoint we understand the magnificent truth that the ma- 
terial creation of God becomes the spiritual revelation of God, 
and the acquisition of the natural revelation by the philosopher 
becomes the basis of and key to the supernatural revelation for 
the theologian. In other words, the wisdom of metaphysics is 
an anticipation of the Beatific Vision, for, just as the material 
world achieves its ontological perfection when the metaphysics 
of truth in it becomes one with man, so man achieves his ulti- 
mate ontological perfection both natural and supernatural, when 
in the Beatific Vision he becomes one with God. 


Cuar es R. Basonas. 
Sausalito, California. 
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LE MAITRE CISTERCIEN NICOLAS DE VAUX- 
_CERNAY ET SON QUODLIBET 


In this article Dr. Axters presents a work which deserves the attention 
of research scholars. In the inventory of the manuscripts of Citeaux 
under No. 214 is a 14th century manuscript dealing with certain ques- 
tions of the first Book of Sentences. This manuscript, listed by Jean 
of Cirey, Abbot of Citeaux, is identical with a manuscript now recovered 
from the Trappist Abbey of Tamié in Savoy. The authorship lies 
between Nicholas of Pressoir and Nicholas of Vaux-Cernay. Axters 
decides in favor of Nicholas of Vaux-Cernay. To identify Nicholas of 
Vaux-Cernay a study was made of the capitularies of Citeaux and of 
the cartulary of the University of Paris. He was not listed in either. 
Charles of Visch attributes to him a Summa de casibus conscientiae 
but not a quodlibet. The manuscript of Tamié supplies the needed data. 
Nicholas de Vaux-Cernay presided at the disputation held on Monday 
of the third week of Advent 1324 at the College of St. Bernard in 
Paris. He may have become regent of the college. The author of the 
manuscript was a learned man; among others he cites Aristotle, St. 
Augustine, Hugh of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, Robert Kilwardby.— 
We 


ANS Il’Inventaire des manuscrits de Citeaux, rédigé en 
1480 par Jean de Cirey, abbé de Citeaux, nous lisons 
comme suit: 

214.—Questiones super primum Sententiarum; Egidius de 
Eukaristia; quolibet magistri N. de Pressorio cum X XII ques- 
tionibus fallere legibiles beati Thome; Egidius si sunt gradus 
in formis, et Henricus de Gandavo de eodem, in mediocri volu- 
mine, cujus 2m folium incipit: sed ut universalia, et penulti- 
mum. desinit: primi.* 

4 Inventarium librorum monasterii Cistercii, Cabilonensis Diocesis, fac- 
tum per nos, fratrem Johannem, abbatem ejusdem loci, anno Domini mil- 
lesimo CCCC octuagesimo, postquam per duos annos continuos labore du- 
orum et sepius trium ligatorum eosdem libros aptari, ligari et cooperiri cum 
magnis sumptibus et impensis fecimus.—Catalogue général des Manuscrits 
des bibliothéques publiques de France. Departements, tome V, Dijon, par 
MM. Molinier, Omont, Bougenot et Guignard. Paris, Librairie Plon 1889. 
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Ce manuscrit que tout le monde devait croire perdu, une 
aimable obligeance de M. Abbé Alexis Presse nous permit de 
le retrouver dans la bibliothéque de Abbaye des Trappistes a 
Tamié en Savoie. Que ce manuscrit sans cote, oli une main du 
quinziéme siécle a du reste en deux endroits différents (feuillet 
91 recto et feuillet 188 recto) inscrit l’ex-libris Liber Cistercit, 
corresponde bien au numéro 214 de l’inventaire de Jean de 
Cirey, pour qui a quelquepeu examiné le manuscrit c’est 14 chose 
certaine. Voici, en effet, juxtaposés pourqu’on s’en rende mieux 
compte en quoi ils se ressemblent et en quoi ils différent, le relevé 
des différents textes dressé d’aprés le manuscrit que nous avons 
trouvé 4 Tamié et le relevé qu’en a fait Jean de Cirey. 


Manuscrit de Tamié Inventaire de Citeauz 

1. F. 1r-119r: Commentaire de Questiones super primum Sen- 
Pierre de Tarentaise sur le premier tentiarum. 
livre des Sentences. 

2. F.119r-v: Dissertation ano- 
nyme sur la proportion arithmé- 
tique et la proportion géométrique 
d’aprés VEthique & Nicomaque 
d’ Aristote. 

3. F.121r-155r: Traité De Cor- Egidius. de Eukaristia. 
pore Christi par Gilles de Rome. 

4. F. 155va-159ra: Questions 
quodlibétiques de Maitre Nicolas Quolibet magistri N. de Pres- 


de Vaux-Cernay. sorio cum XXIT questionibus fal- 
5. F.158r-162r: Traité De Fal- _lere legibiles beati Thome. 
lactis par saint Thomas d’Aquin. 


6. F.162v-179v: Traité De uni- Egidius si sunt gradus in formis. 
tate formae substantialis in eodem 
composito, par Gilles de Rome. 

7. F.181r-188v: Traité De uni- Henricus de Gandavo de eodem. 
tate formae substantialis in eodem 
composito, par Henri de Gand. 


Le numéro 2 a été omis dans l’inventaire de Citeaux. Les 
numéros 3 et 4 y ont été réunis sous un seul titre, assez confus 
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du reste et, qui est plus grave, l’attribution y est absolument 
différente de celle que nous trouvons dans le manuscrit de 
Tamié. 

Mais il yamieux. Le numéro 214 de l’inventaire de Citeaux 
fait partie du chapitre intitulé In quinta banca inferius de latere 
dormitori. Or au feuillet 188 verso du manuscrit de Tamié 
une main du quinziéme siécle a inscrit: [III de quinta banca 
inferiori de latere dormitorit. Cette main du quinziéme siécle 
ne peut étre que celle de Jean de Cirey ou d’un de ses aides. 
Il a, en effet, eu soin de faire savoir 4 quiconque consulterait 
son inventaire qu’aidé par deux ou trois relieurs, il a travaillé 
pendant deux ans pour restaurer et mettre en place les manu- 
scrits de Citeaux. Ainsi le manuscrit qui nous ménagea 4 
Tamié tant de surprises, fut-il pendant longtemps dans la bib- 
liothéque de l’abbaye de Citeaux le quatriéme sur le cinquiéme 
banc inférieur du cété du dortoir. 

Comment concilier maintenant l’attribution du numéro 4, 
telle que la fait Jean de Cirey, avec celle que nous trouvons 
dans le manuscrit de Tamié? Les deux attributions sont, en 
effet, également formelles. Signalons avant tout que, dans le 
cas ou c’est Jean de Cirey qui a raison, l’oeuvre de Nicolas du 
Pressoir se trouve par le fait méme accrue d’un quodlibet de 
vingt-deux questions. Nos vingt-deux questions étaient, en effet, 
inconnues jusqu’ici. 

Les attributions que nous trouvons dans les marges au verso 
du feuillet 155 ne remontent qu’au dix-septiéme siécle. C’est 
pourquoi elles n’ont pour nous qu’on intérét secondaire. Le 
colophon qui fait suite 4 la question 22 est au contraire de la 
main du copiste. Cela veut dire que, le manuscrit de Tamié 
accusant une main du quatorziéme siécle, le colophon en ques- 
tion est antérieur d’un siécle et demi 4 l’inventaire que rédigea 
Jean de Cirey. En voici le libellé: 


Hec questiones proposite fuerunt die lune tercie septimane adventus 
Domini coram Magistro Nicholao in scolis Sancti Bernardi Parisius, qua 
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die dictus Magister de quolibet disputavit et dictas questiones prout in 
isto libello recitantur determinavit die Sabbati. In sequenti sunt omnes 
numero XXIT¢.? 


Le scribe qui met tant de précision 4 indiquer le jour ot 
commenga la “ dispute,” le jour ow se fit la “ détermination ” 
et le maitre qui la présida, a négligé de nous communiquer 
également l’année. O’est qu’il la sypposait connue de ses lec- 
teurs. Par contre un lecteur du dixseptiéme siécle,—et tout 
fait croire que ce fut un moine de Citeaux,—a eu soin d’ajouter 
en téte du texte l’année, élément certes tout aussi important 
pour nous que ceux que recéle le colophon. Voici ce qu’il nous 
dit : 

Viginti duae questiones theologicae disputatae et determinatae a fratre 


Nicolao, monacho Vallium Cernaii Cisterciensis Ordinis ac Magistro in 
Academia Parisiensi, anno Domini 1324, 


* Pour la controverse Pelzer-Glorieux, qui jusqu’ici reste toujours ouverte, 
ce colophon est d’une importance primordiale. En 1925 Monsieur le 
Chanoine Glorieux avait, dans son introduction (La Littérature quod- 
libétique de 1260 & 1320 (Bibliothéque Thomiste V), pp. 18-20), soutenu 
que tout quodlibet comportait deux éléments, le premier étant la séance 
o0 se tint la “ dispute ” proprement dite, le second étant ce que M. Glorieux 
appela alors la “reprise.” Mgr Pelzer estima que les arguments qu’avait 
fait valoir M. Glorieux n’étaient certes pas apodictiques. Voici en effet ce 
qu’il dit dans son compte-rendu: “La nécessité d’admettre deux séances 
distinctes pour un méme quodlibet, ne s’est jamais présentée & mon esprit 
dans mes études sur la littérature quodlibétique entreprises avant la pub- 
lication de M. Glorieux. Je n’ai pas été convaincu devantage en lisant son 
livre et en y revenant aprés beaucoup de temps ” (Revue d’Histoire Ecclési- 
astique XXVIII (1927), pp. 103-04). Dans son introduction au second 
volume (La Littérature quodlibétique, II (Bibliotheque Thomiste XXI, 
Section historique XVIII; pp. 45-50)), M. Glorieux apporte & l’appui de 
la thése des deux séances de nouveaux arguments. Pour Mgr Pelzer ils ne 
sont toujours pas décisifs (Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique XXXII (1936), 
pp. 980-81). Nous ne nous sentons pas de taille & prendre position dans 
cette controverse. Qu’il nous suffise pour le moment de souligner |’intérét 
que présente pour elle le colophon de notre quodlibet. Les deux séances y 
sont mentionnées de la maniére la plus explicite, la disputatio s’étant tenue 
le lundi, la determinatio le samedi de la troisiéme semaine de l’Avent. Ce 
colophon suffit & lui seul pour nous faire conclure qu’au moins parfois il y 
avait, avec plusieurs jours d’intervalle, deux séances nettement distinctes. 
Nous autorise-t-il & conclure qu’il y avait toujours deux séances? Nous ne 


le croyons pas. 
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D’oii ce lecteur tient-il l’année 1324? Nous ne le savons pas, 
mais rien ne nous autorise 4 mettre a priori en doute un des 
éléments qu’il apporte aprés avoir admis les autres. Le manu- 
scrit qui présente la plupart des traits caractéristiques du milieu 
du quatoriziéme siécle, nous fournit du reste un terminus ad 
quem tout 4 fait indiscutable. 

Y a-t-il aussi un élément ou |’autre nous permettant d’établir 
que notre quodlibet ne peut pas remonter jusqu’d Nicolas du 
Pressoir, mort en 1302, voire au deli? Nous n’en avons point 
trouvé. La date qu’a ajoutée cette main du XVII® siécle reste 
donc, tant que des témoins plus sérieux ne viennent pas rondre 
témoigmage en sa faveur, fort discutable. Rien ne prouve non 
plus, pour qui ne veut se rendre qu’a des arguments apodictiques, 
que c’est 4 tort que Jean de Cirey a atribué notre quodlibet a 
Nicolas du Pressoir.* On peut du reste supposer que l’abbé de 
Citeaux a connu notre colophon. Mais, encore qu’il n’y ait 
aucune preuve directe, l’enjeu de la question 15 porte 4 croire, 
semble-t-il, que l’auteur de notre quodlibet doit avoir été un 
maitre cistercien. Il y est, en effet, demandé si, dans le cas ot 
le religieux en question n’arrive 4 Saint Bernard du Chardonnet 
qu’aprés le décés du pape, le prieur de Saint Bernard est tenu 
d’absoudre un clere excommunié qui revient de Rome avec une 
lettre du Souverain Pontife ot celui-ci ordonne au prieur de 
Vabsoudre. Un tel enjeu ne se concoit nullement dans un milieu 
scolaire ot les joiites scolastiques étaient présidées par un archi- 
diacre de Bayeux, voire par un honorable chanoine de Notre 
Dame de Paris. Chaque objectant prenait ses exemples dans 


* Dans son premier volume sur la Littérature quodlibétique M. Glorieux 
releva deux quodlibets de Nicolas du Pressoir. Dans le second volume il y 
ajouta deux autres quodlibets dont un semble toutefois étre incomplet. 
Enfin il y signale l’existence d’un cinquiéme quodlibet, soutenu en décembre 
1236 et attesté par Guillaume de Micon dans sa lettre encyclique. Ce 
quodlibet, dont on ne connaft pas d’exemplaire jusqu’ici, nous permettrait-il 
de réhabiliter Jean de Cirey dont la réputation de bibliographe se trouve 
désormais compromise? C’est la une éventualité qu’il peut étre bon de 
considérer, mais nous ne le croyons pas. 
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le milieu ov il vivait. Aussi voyons-nous au début de sa carriére 
Maitre Nicolas du Pressoir répondre 4 la question si un chanoine 
écolier est, tant qu’il se trouve 4 Paris, tenu 4 l’office des morts. 
De semblables soucis se comprennenvaisément chez un audi- 
toire composé en grande partie de clercs séculiers, tout comme 
Ja question concernant le clere du Chardonnet ne se comprend 
qu’au Chardonnet. 

Sans doute reste-t-il surprenant que cent-cinquante ans plus 
tard un bibliographe cistercien enléve ces vingt-deux questions 
& l’un de ses confréres pour les attribues 4 un chanoine de 
Paris. Mais le fait que nous ne sommes pas 4 méme pour le 
moment d’expliquer la chose, suffit-il pour taxer de supercherie 
littéraire l’attribution 4 Maitre Nicolas de Vaux-Cernay que 
nous trouvons au colophon? Nous nous croyons dés lors autori- 
sés 4 admettre jusqu’é preuve du contraire que le maitre cis- 
tercien Nicolas de Vaux-Cernay est l’auteur de notre quodlibet. 

Qui est Maitre Nicolas de Vaux-Cernay? Les statuts des 
chapitres généraux de Citeaux se sont fait faute de le men- 
tionner. Le Cartulaire de l’Université de Paris est dans |’occur- 
rence également muet. Nicolas de Vaux-Cernay ne resta 
cependant pas tout 4 fait dans l’oubli. Charles de Visch * lui 
attribue une Summa de cassibus conscientiae, mais il a ignoré 
son quodlibet. Ce n’est pas lA chose qui doive nous inquiéter. 
Le prieur du monastére des Dunes se rendait trés bien compte 
lui-méme des nombreuses lacunes de son ouvrage. I] préparait, 
en effet, un Auctarium que lui-méme n’a jamais publié. 

Les détails qu’a omnis le bibliographe cistercien, le manuscrit 
de Tamié nous les fournit. Maitre Nicolas de Vaux-Cernay 
présida 4 la dispute qui s’ouvrit au collége Saint Bernard le 
lundi de la troisiéme semaine de ]’Avent et il “ détermina” 


* Bibliotheca Scriptorum sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis elogiis plurimorum 
mazime illustrium adornata, opere et studio R. D. Caroli De Visch, Prioris 
Coenobii B. Mariae de Dunis, 8. Theol. Professoris. Editio secunda. Colo- 
niae Agrippinae, Apud Ioannem Busaeum Bibliopolam. Anno 1656. P. 252, 
col, 
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cette question aprés quatre jours d’intervalle, soit un peu plus 
que d’habitude. Or seuls les maitres régents pouvaient déter- 
miner et c’est pourquoi Nicolas de Vaux-Cernay devait en 1324 
étre régent au collége Saint Bernard du Chardonnet. Combien de 
temps le fut-il? Nous ne le savons pas, mais il y a beaucoup 
de chances que c’est lui qu’en 1322 le chapitre général chargea 
de procéder avec plusieurs abbés 4 la réforme des études.° O’est, 
en effet, le moment ot, préscupés de la réputation scientifique 
du collége Saint Bernard, les capitulaires de Citeaux font de 
leur mieux pour lui assurer un enseignement digne des plus 
redoutables parmi ses émules.° Fondé en 1244 par Etienne 
I*, abbé de Clairvaux, le collége Saint Bernard eut au début 
a vaincre de fortes résistances. L’érection de ce collége con- 
stituait, en effet, une infraction sérieuse aux statuts cisterciens 


5 Anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo vigesimo secundo statuta sunt haec 
apud Cistercium im Capitulo generali ... Item, ne pro defectu reforma- 
tionis et ordinationis debitae, studia Ordinis solemnia confusioni subiaceant, 
in eorumdem vituperium et grave praeiudicium plurimorum, eorum reforma- 
tionem et ordinationem per modum qui sequitur ducit Capitulum generale 
committendum domino videlicet Cistercii et quatuor primis, adiunctis eisdem 
abbate Pruliaci et magistro in actu regente Parisius in Sancto Bernardo, 
quicumque fuerit pro tempore, committit generale Capitulum reformationem 
studii Parisiensis in plenaria Ordinis potestate, ut per se vel per alium, vel 
alios ad hoc idoneos, dictum studium reforment, necnon leges et statuta 
ibidem faciant adeo salubria, proficua, et honesta, quod per hoc studium 
vigeat in honore, et studentes proficiant in scientia, disciplinae regularis 
observantia non abiecta.—Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cister- 
ciensis ab anno 1116 ad annum 1786 quae ex libris praesertim manu scriptis 
collegit, recognovit, annotatione critica enodationibusque instruxit et edidit 
D. Josephus-Mia Canivez Ord. Cist. Ref. (Bibliothéque de la Revue d’His- 
toire ecclésiastique, fasc. 11). Louvain, Bureaux de la Revue 1935. Tome 
III, p. 359. 

*Anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo vigesimo secundo statuta sunt 
haec apud Cistercium in Capitulo generali. 1. In primis, quia Parisiensium 
scolarium honorabilis universitas, cuius est portio non modica studium 
Sancti Bernardi, tamquam quoddam virtutis et sapientiae fundamentum 
principium sui luminis radios ubique diffundens mundum illuminat uni- 
versum; idcirco ut copiosiores radios luminis scientiae possit effundere, 
universis nostri Ordinis abbatibus praecipit Capitulum generale, quod mit- 
tendo scolares ad dictum studium idoneos, antequam diffinitionem super hoc 
editam implere nullatenus intermittant.—Statuta Capitulorum Generalium 
Ordinis Oisterciensis ... Vol. III, p. 357. 
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d’aprés lesquels “un moine ne devait jamais séjourner 4 de- 
meure hors de son abbae et les monastéres ne devaient étre 
construits qu’a distance des lieux habités.”* Etienne eut soin 
toutefois de prévenir une objection plausible et se fit autoriser 
par le pape Innocent IV, mais ce fut li, somme toute, une 
seconde infraction 4 la régle. Aussi le chapitre général, qui 
n’osa pas tenir téte au pape, mit-il, avant de se rendre, une 
condition. Celle-ci était que personne ne serait obligé d’y en- 
voyer des éléves et que les abbés qui en auraient envoyés auraient 
& pourvoir par eux-mémes aux frais que cela devait entrainer.° 
Cependant le monde tourne. La fréquentation du collége Saint 
Bernard, limitée d’abord aux seuls clercs de Clairvaux, devint 
bien vite facultative pour les cleres de tous les autres monastéres 
et, qui plus est, nous voyons le chapitre général de 1289 mettre 
les monastéres de trente moines en demeure d’envoyer un 
étudiant par an, les monastéres de quarante moines et plus 
d’envoyer deux étudiants par an au collége Saint Bernard.’ 
Aussi l’enseignement théologique au collége Saint Bernard 
devait-il étre au début du quatorziéme siécle de trés bonne tenue. 


7M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Htudes sur l’Etat intérieur des Abbayes 
cisterciennes, et principalement de Clairvaua, au XII¢ et au XIII¢ siécle. 
Paris, Aug. Durand 1858. P. 65. 

*M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit., p. 65. 

® Quoniam autem Parisius est locus celeberrimus ad studendum, et fons 
omnium studiorum, illi studio Parisiensi nulla lex imponitur, quin ad illud 
possint de quacumque provincia et patria libere mitti monachi ad studen- 
dum absque aliorum prejudicio studiorum. Et ut cetera studia majori 
auctoritate et celebriori titulo fulciantur, omnes illi abbates, qui president 
aliis studiis Ordinis, duos monachos suos in studio Parisiensi ad expensas 
proprias tenere teneantur, ut inde major lectorum copia et luculentior ac 
certior scientia a ceteris studiis hawriatur ... Precipitur abbatibus uni- 
versis de Burgundia, de provincia Lugdunensi et Bisunt., de Francia, de 
Picardia, de Brabantia, de Flandria, de Normannia, de Allmania, de Sla- 
vonia, ut ad studium Parisiense suos monachos cum bursis consuetis infra 
Natale Domini annuatim mittere debeant sub hac forma, quod ubi XXX 
monachi tantum fuerint, unus ad studium destinetur, ubi XL fuerint et — 
supra, duo ad studium venire debeant annuatim, et prout patribus abbatibus 
vel visitatoribus visum fuerit eligantur.—H. Denifle O. P. et Ae. Chatelain, 
Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. Parisiis, Typis fratrum Delalain. 
Tome II, n° 564, pp. 38-39. 
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Qu’on en juge par les questions qui y furent posées au cours de 
la dispute de 1324. 


Fol. 155va-vb: Secundum quod scribitur in principio de ortu scien- 
tiarum omne quod est aut est substantia aut accidens aut creator sub- 
stantie et accidentis. Creator autem potest dupliciter considerari, scilicet 
vel sub ratione principii vel termini. Primo modo dupliciter vel quantum 
ad rationem cause efficientis vel formalis. Si primo modo consideretur, 
sic fuerint due questiones secundum quod potentia eius est ad unum 
comparata vel ad plura. Primo modo est hoc, an deus idem numero 
quod creatum est possit creare. Secundo modo est hoc, an Deus imme- 
diate possit producere contraria. Si autem consideretur creator sub 
ratione principit et cause formalis hoc est dupliciter, aut prout est pura 
cognoscendi ratio et sic est ydea per quam Deus res cognoscit et sic fuit 
ista questio, an in Deo sint infinite ydee actu aut prout ad rationem 
cognoscendi implicatur ordinatio rei ad finem et sic fuit hec questio, an 
Deus ab eterno omnes predestinavit. Si autem consideretur Creator in 
ratione termini, hoc potest intelligi dupliciter, vel in ratione termini, 
scilicet finis, vel in ratione obiecti terminantis actum cognoscendi intel- 
lectus gloriosi et sic fuit una, scilicet an una persona sine alia possit 
videri ab intellectu glorioso et sic patet quod de Creatore sunt quinque 
questiones quarum secundum ordinem prima est an... 


Suivent alors les différentes questions. Elles sont au nombre 
de vingt-deux. L’introduction que nous venons de reproduire 
ne fait toutefois allusion qu’aux cing premiéres questions que 
voici: 

Fol. 155vb: Prima est an Deus idem numero quod creatum est possit 
creare et videtur quod non, quia si non potest hoc vel est impedimentum 
ex parte ret vel ex parte agentis, et si ex parte agentis hoc erit ex parte 
potencie vel voluntatis .. . 

Fol. 155vb-156ra: Questio secunda an Deus immediate possit con- 
traria producere, et videtur quod non. Nam est productio intrinseca 
sicut est personarum et extrinseca sicut est creaturarum; sed una vi non 
potest producere personas plures nec una vi creaturas plures, sed volun- 
tas est una vis... 

Fol. 156ra: Tertia questio est an infinite ydee sint in Deo actu et 
videtur quod non. Ydee sunt rationes rerum cognoscendarum vel fien- 
darum. Sed omnis res aut est preterita aut presens aut futura. Sed 
nulle istarum sunt infinite, ergo nec ydee .. . 
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Fol. 156ra-rb: An omnes sint predestinati ab eterno et videtur quod 
sic. Omnes sunt in principio equales in culpa. Deus igitur equaliter 
se habebit ad omnes vel erit acceptor personarum . 

Fol. 156rb-va: Questio, queritur an intellectus beatus possit videre 
unam personam sine alia et videtur quod sic. Minor est intellectus beati 
ad obiectum divinum quam nature humane ad divinum suppositum. Sed 
natura humana potest uniri supposito divino sine visione ad alterum 
suppositum. Ergo etc... . 

Fol. 156va-vb: An intellectus agens ut agens influat aliquid in pas- 
sum et videtur quod non, quia si influit aut illud est substantia et sic 
substantia agentis ... 

Fol. 156vb-157rb: An intellectus agens intelligat et videtur quod sic 
secundum Philosophum tertio de Anima, qui dicit quod agens nobilius 
est patiente. Sed intellectus possibilis qui est paciens potest intelligere. 
Ergo multo forcius agens ... 

Fol. 157rb: Secunda questio est de secunda potentia, scilicet affectiva 
et quantum ad presens sunt due questiones. Prima est in comparatione 
ad obiectum, secunda vero attenditur quantum ad actus dominium. 
Prima questio est an voluntas sit potentia passiva. Videtur quod sic. 
Omnis potentia mota ab obiecto est passiva; voluntas est que movetur 
ab obiecto, scilicet a bono... 

Fol. 157rb: Prima fuit an Filius antequam incarnaretur posset con- 
secrare corpus Christi et videtur quod sic, quia ipse est omnipotens, ideo 
posset. Sed contra, Deus non potest mentiri .. . 

Fol. 157rb-va: Secunda questio in quantum homo, scilicet an Christus 
non fuisset mortuus si non futsset occisus. Videtur quod non. Dicit 
Augustinus in libro De Doctrina christiana, primo, quod immortalitas . . . 

Fol. 157va: An voluntas possit moveri ad contrarium eius quod dictat 
sibi tunc ratio. Videtur quod non, quia dicit Philosophus tertio De 
Anima quod nihil movet appetitum nisi bonum vel apparens bonum ... 

Fol. 157va-vb: Questio 12.° An monachus qui tenetur ad Dei ser- 
vicium stans cum aliis in choro ad decantandum laudes divinas non 
habens impedimentum peccat mortaliter si non cum aliis cantet et videtur 
quod sic, quia qui non reddit quod debet peccat mortaliter .. . 

Fol. 157vb: Questio 13, utrum scilicet unus homo melius intelligat 
rem unam et eandem quam alius. Videtur quod non. Augustinus Libro 
octoginta trium questionum, questione 31 dicit: “ Qué intelligit rem alio 
modo quam sic non intelligit .. . 


10 Le manuscrit dit “ questio 13,” mais c’esé 14 manifestement une faute 
de copiste. 
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Fol. 157vb-158ra: Questio de baptismo que talis est, an aliquis sit 
baptizatus tali positione facta: Nicholaus et Stephanus veniunt ad bap- 
tizandum puerum et proferunt verba... 

Fol. 158ra-rb: Questio, quidam clericus excommunicatus ivit ad 
curiam ut impetraret beneficium absolutionis, obtinuit litteram a Summo 
Pontifice directam ad priorem Sancti Bernardi Parisius in Cardineto, 
antequam littera apprehenderet priorem mortuus est Summus Pontifex. 
Questio est an prior Sancti Bernardi debeat eum absolvere. Videtur 
quod non... 

Fol. 158rb-va: Questio, quid magis est eligendum, esse continue in 
caritate minori vel peccare et esse sive resurgere postero in maiori cari- 
tate et 1bi perseverare et videtur quod ultimum melius est eligere ... 

Fol. 158va: Questio sine argumentis, quod melius est clerico suffi- 
cienter instructo in Sacra Scriptura esse in scolis et ibi audire vel studere 
vel etiam in sua parochia commorari .. . 

Fol. 158va: Questio, an aliquis vendens rem plus quam valeat teneatur 
ad restitutionem et videtur quod sic... 

Fol. 158va: Questio est de homine mortuo et quia non est mortuus 
qui non resurgat, ideo queritur de resurrectione utrum fiet vel erit simul 
vel successive et videtur quod successive sic... 

Fol. 158va-vb: Questio de homine respectu vite eterno, an possit me- 
reri vitam eternam et videtur quod non. Meritum consistit in opere... 

Fol. 158vb: Questio de substantia corporali que duxit etc. quedam 
est res tantum, quedam vero res est et signum; de substantia que est res 
et signum fuit questio una an stella que duxit magos ad Christum futt 
vera stella et videtur quod sic, quia dux est adventus Christi primus et 
secundus ... 

Fol. 158vb-159ra: Questio de signo sacramenti, an sacerdos possit 
consecrare mediam partem hostie sine alia et videtur quod sic, quia ibi 
tria requiruntur, materia, forma verborum et intencio consecrantis ... 
ratione posset consecrare aliam. Ad obiecta apparet solutio. 


Viennent ensuite le colophon que nous avons reproduit plus 
haut et la table des questions. Les chercheurs nous sauront gré 
d’avoir donné pour chacunne de ces vingt-deux questions |’In- 
cipit. Cela ne peut, en effet, que faciliter la recherche d’autres 
manuscrits d’un quodlibet que jusqu’ici le monde des savants 
ignorait complétement. Aussi, ce quodlibet demanderait-il une 
étude assez fouillée ot tour 4 tour la place qu’il revendique pour 
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son auteur dans le courant scolastique de l’époque, les princi- 
pales sources auxquelles l’auteur a puisé, le vocabulaire et 
d’autres éléments seraient 4 examiner. Nous ne pourrions pas 
y penser pour le moment. Qu’il nous suffise de relever encore 
un point ou l’autre en finissant. 

L’auteur ne manque pas d’érudition. Tour 4 tour nous le 
voyons citer saint Mathieu, saint Luc, saint Paul, Aristote, 
saint Augustin, Hugues de Saint-Victor, Pierre Lombard, 
Robert Kilwardby. Saint Augustin est invoqué pour son com- 
mentaire sur le livre de la Genése, pour son De Doctrina chris- 
tiana, pour le Inber octoginta trium questionum. Pierre 
Lombard apporte 4 l’auteur l’appui de ses Sentences. Hugues 
de Saint-Victor figure dans notre quodlibet avec le plus impor- 
tant de ses ouvrages, le De Sacramentis christianae fidet. Enfin 
est-ce par une citation empruntée 4 Robert Kilwardby que, sans 
toutefois nommer celui-ci, auteur ouvre son prologue. La 
plupart de ces auteurs ne sont cependant produits qu’une ou 
deux fois. Seuls saint Paul et Aristote reviennent 4 tout mo- 
ment sur le tapis. Le premier voit notre auteur arguer de 
l’épitre aux Romains, de la premiére épitre aux Corinthiens, 
de celle aux Ephésiens, de la premiére épitre aux Thessaloni- 
ciens, enfin de celle aux Hébreux. Le second fournit a l’auteur 
Yappui de ses Métaphysiques, de ses Physiques, du De Anima, 
enfin de ses Ethiques. 

Il ne nous est pas loisible de pousser cette enquéte plus avant. 
Qu’il nous suffise d’avoir signalé le quodlibet de Maitre Nicolas 
de Vaux-Cernay 4 |’attention des chercheurs. 


Errenne Axters, O. P. 
Rome, Italy. 
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BEING AND BECOMING 


I 


OR Greece and Grecian culture the beginning of the fifth 

century before Christ was a period of fevered activity. 
Out of the amorphous, uncertain life of the Homeric period 
there began to shape itself a new life, a new development in 
culture, in commerce, in philosophy. In the last perhaps espe- 
cially the roll of the drums of history was sounding the sum- 
mons, electrifying the Hellenic genius, charging it with life 
and power. And almost immediately there were appearing 
clearly formed philosophical issues. They were but beginnings 
of course, quite primal, quite without precedent; but they were 
great because they were the beginnings of the great systems of 
Plato and Aristotle. 

Men seemed everywhere to be stirring with motion in the 
early part of that fifth century. They were seeking out distant 
colonies, and so, they found themselves facing new problems of 
government, new theories of rights. They broadened in their 
view of things, became vitally interested in the ultimate mean- 
ings of things. It was as if the physical motion of the period 
were producing a higher sort of motion. For men’s minds were 
slowly but inevitably grooving themselves along the lines of 
and, in the terms of that motion. Large, ever-present, ever- 
growing, it became more than a phenomenon of their current 
development. It became a problem. 


Heraclitus 


Heraclitus was one of those early thinkers who found them- 
selves facing this problem of motion. Thales and the Ionics of 
a century before had apparently not even recognized the problem. 
Their philosophic interest had centered on just one purpose: 
cosmological analysis. Now, Heraclitus, impressed more by the 
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events of his own day than by the events and the philosophical 
preoccupations of the past, singled out one aspect of the world 
of things as he saw them, the predominant aspect of things, 
their “ becoming.” * A strange point of concentration perhaps, 
but reflect that it was the most obvious, most present thing in 
his life. 

His observations of the social changes in his own city of 
Ephesus, the levelling of the classes under pressure of the slow 
but steady infiltration of the crescent ideal of Democracy, the 
expansion abroad of the influence of the great city states, en- 
couraged by an ever-increasing optimism and an ever-growing 
prosperity—all these great phenomena called for observations 
and explanations. But attempts at explanation seemed only 
another manifestation of the strange flux of things. Unsettled 
and uncertain, individual conjectures on what underlay the 
sensible world of things seemed themselves but fluid elements on 
the changing surface of existence. Today they were, and 
tomorrow perhaps they would not be. 

“ No one,” says Heraclitus, “ has passed over the same stream 
twice.” Nay as he passes over the stream of things, the thought- 
ful man must ask himself whether he too is not in change, 
whether in fact he perdures himself in any sense at all. He 
thinks. He judges. He sees. And yet he does not at all. Or 
if he does, it is ever in the virgin fields of the “ becoming.” 
We are and we are not. But hold, only one of two contradic- 
tories can be true. “ No,” says Heraclitus—he knows nothing 
of contradictories or their laws; there seems to be no reality 
except the vanishing point, the everlasting ceasing to be and the 
beginning to be again.* 

And so, in the subjective world of the mind, no less than in 
the world of outer things, there is no permanence. Faith gives 
way to doubt; knowledge to fleeting ignorance. Mobility, the 


‘Zeller, vol. 2, p. 12. * Pater, Plato and Platonism, p. 70. 
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great spirit of Motion, reigns supreme. And so was sown the 
seed of Pyrrhonism! 


Parmenides 


At about this time Parmenides off in Elea is preaching his 
doctrine of rest. Over against the view that sees all things in 
flux, Parmenides and his elder, Zenophanes, are teaching that 
flux itself is an illusion, that things are not in flux at all. All 
things are one. Beings can not come into existence because 
they have always been. What is, surely is and cannot con- 
ceivably begin to be. For beginning to be would be an egres- 
sion out of pure nothing. Non-entity, like nothing, or rather 
as being one aspect of nothing, simply is not.* A simple easily 
credited Ontology. 

From this easy beginning Parmenides and his school proceed 
to a whole positive system. Being is the one and only true 
reality. In it there is no division because division implies inter- 
stices of non-entity. There is no local motion because transition 
in place can arise only on the supposition of a metaphysical 
vacuum which is an impossibility. Being then, and therefore 
the whole world of reality, is in a completely unmoved, un- 
movable state. A perfect antithesis indeed, a complete doc- 
trinal reverse on what the world of philosophy was considering 
the basic phenomenal problem. There could be no compromise 
or at least there appeared to be none, between the doctrine of 
motion and the doctrine of rest. Plato and Aristotle were a 
century away. 

Such in very bare statement was the beginning of one of the 
major problems which tested the early Greek philosophical 
acumen. As with all beginnings it was labored and productive 
of little that can honestly be considered of value today (Though 
it is of interest in passing to observe that in the Heraclitean 
principle of flux is to be found the germ of Bergsonian Crea- 


* Zeller, vol. 1, p. 585. 
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tive Evolution).* As with most truly philosophical thought, it 
was in a sense tentative. But at least it is significant in this, 
that with all its physical and metaphysical deficiencies, early 
speculation on the problem was what fixed the issue clearly in 
the great minds of Plato and Aristotle, and what therefore 
forms the background of much of the Scholastic treatment of 
the problem. 

It will be our purpose now to examine briefly something of 
Plato’s solution. We say briefly because we can make no de- 
tailed criticism of Plato here. As with Parmenides and Hera- 
clitus, our interest in Plato is rather historical than doctrinal 
and so when we do criticise, it will be largely surface criticism 
and mostly in the light of Aristotelian commentary. 

After Plato, considering the sameness of doctrine in Aristotle 
and Aquinas, and rather than make a lengthy repetitious in- 
quiry into one and then the other, we pass directly to Aquinas 
making whatever comparison seems necessary as we proceed. 


II 


About Plato in general it ought to be noted that nowhere, 
perhaps, in his works is there a formal treatise exclusively de- 
voted to the precise problem of the becoming of things. Fur- 
ther, where he does face the problem, he is characteristically 
Platonic. He is speculative in the strict sense; that is, he lays 
stress not on analysis, nor on deductive processes, nor even, it 
would seem, exclusively on the search for philosophic truth 
Philosopher Plato is, but above all else he is a poetic phi- 
losopher more easily awed by the good and the beautiful than 
by the strictly true, more moved by the elaboration of a beauti- 
ful speculation than by the attainment of a rigid body of 
coherent truth. Hypotheses, suggestions, frequent amazing 
flashes of intuitional genius—these we find scattered through- 


*See Appendix II. 
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out his work. A fertile field indeed for the idealist, the eclectic, 
the mystic, for almost all the various molds of thought that 
have since added themselves to the Platonic tradition, but by no 
means the sort of foundation that could enlist the cold rational 
sympathies of Aristotle and Aquinas. Both these great masters 
have criticized Plato on this point.° 

Still, although there seems to be no formal treatment of the 
question of becoming, it is implicit in much of his discourse on 
the Ideas which of course are the very essence of Platonic doc- 
trine. True it is the problem of the Universals, the one and the 
many, that seems to have suggested the Ideas. We read the dia- 
logue, for example, between Aristotle and Parmenides: ° 


Parmenides: The one then is incapable of any kind of motion? 
Aristotle : Incapable. 
Parmenides: But the one is never the same? 


Aristotle: | It would seem not. 
Parmenides: And what is never the same has no rest and stands 
not still? 


Aristotle: It can not stand still. 
Parmenides: One then is neither standing still nor in motion? 
Aristotle: Clearly not. 


Again it is the strict critical problem of certitude that seems 
to be suggesting (in the 5th Book of the Republic) some world of 
things between being and non-being. Knowledge, Plato con- 
ceives to be founded on what is; Ignorance, on what is not. 
“Whence then,” he asks, “arises one’s opinion of things? 
Clearly it is neither of these two.” He is forced then to suppose 
some not thoroughly comprehended mean between the two, 
“some object which in a manner partakes of both.” 

However, in the dialogue Philebus we read the following: 


Soc: Here are two new principles. 
Pro: What are they? 


5 Metaphysics, 13, 5; St. Thomas, De Anima, 1, 8. 
* Parmenides, 137. 
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Soc: One is the generation of all things and another is Essence 
(or Idea). 

Pro: I readily accept both Generation and Essence. 

Soc: Very right. And would you say that Generation is for the 
sake of Essence .. 


Clearly from this there is an intimate connection between the 
question we are considering, the becoming aspect of things about 
us, and a large portion of the Platonic Epistemology and Meta- 
physics. Summarily we can state that connection somewhat as 
follows: The allegory of the cave makes the world of natural 
things only a dim reflection of the great reality, the Idea which 
of its nature is one, eternal, immutable.* This reflection of 
things is continually changing, both in appearance and actu- 
ality. And so Heraclitus was right—though only partly right 
inasmuch as he ignored that which is the cause of the change, 
namely, the Idea. On the other hand Parmenides was right, 
perhaps more right than Heraclitus, but again he was at fault 
in that he refused to accept non-being; whereas it is precisely 
from the fusion of the eternal being of the Ideas with mere 
nothing that the world of changing things takes its origin. We 
ask naturally how can mere nothing be conceived as partici- 
pating in Essences. Plato answers that strictly speaking it is 
not mere nothing but rather “the boundless” that forms the 
debilitative flux element in the composition of things. Fur- 
ther than this Plato does not venture to analyze or develop his 
conception of the “ boundless.” But we can see in it the begin- 
ning of the great concept of First Matter—later to be made the 
basis of Aristotle’s and the Scholastics’ hylomorphic theory. 

All this of course had to be extremely unsatisfying to the 
analytical genius of Aristotelian criticism. Of the ways in 
which the existence of Ideas or Forms is proved none is con- 
vincing to Aristotle for he says, “ from some (demonstrations) 
no inference necessarily follows, while from others it follows that 


Philebus, 54B. Republic, 10. Tim. 48 and Phaedra, 210. 
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there are Forms of things of which there are no Forms.” *° 


Again in the same chapter: “In seeking to grasp the causes of 
things around us (the Platonists) introduce others equal in 
number to these, as if a man who wanted to count things, thought 
he could not do it while they were few, but tried to count them 
when he had added to their number.” Then Aristotle is faced 
with a very simple objection to the ideas as principle of being, 
when he says, “ They help in no wise towards the knowledge of 
things, for they are not even the substance (of things) nor 
towards their being if they are not in the particulars which share 
them.” ** In other words, for Aristotle it is sheer futility to 
call upon external Forms to explain the internal essential being 
and becoming of individual objects. 

D. B. Appleton, in a very obvious defense of Plato’s Ideas, 
goes so far in his History of Greek Philosophy as to score Aris- 
totle for his puerility in thus understanding his master Plato.” 
“ The whole chapter ” he says, “ is so irrelevant as a criticism of 
the doctrine as we have described it, that we can only conclude 
that upon Plato’s death, his disciples developed his doctrine 
under a misapprehension of Plato’s real meaning, into a form 
which rendered it liable to objections of that nature.” This 
attitude, though, toward the Aristotelian criticism is unique. 
It has rather been the general concensus to regard the “ Meta- 
physics ” as one of the great contributions toward a correct con- 
structive evaluation of Plato and Platonism. What Professor 
Jowett observed in a very off-hand manner ought to go far, by 
the way, to help one understand the fundamental disparity that 
has always seemed to stand between two great masters of Greek 
Philosophy. “ The stereotyped form,” he says, “ which Aris- 
totle gave to them (the Ideas) is nowhere to be found in 
Plato.” 

It is no great sin, philosophical or otherwise, not to think or 


1° Metaphysics, I, 9, 990 b. 22 P. 160. 
11 Thid., 991 a. ** Dialogues, Introduction. 
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criticise in stereotyped, dogmatic form though, and so we ven- 
ture to observe that as regards our problem of becoming, Plato’s 
whole trend was away from the pernicious Heraclitean scepti- 
cism and toward the more satisfying, more permanent unity 
of world being. Still, he could not overlook the world of change. 
It was as present to him as life itself, and like life it must some 
how be explained in terms of the equally present world of per- 
manent things. For him the exclusive Monistic tendency of 
both great men before him was deficient. He must soar beyond, 
and at least make a beginning of the larger doctrine of Dualism. 

It is interesting to note, since we suggested a lack of apparent 
connection between the problem of Universals and our present 
problems, that with his usual extraordinary penetration Aquinas 
sees a very real relation between the two. 


In a work of this size an adequate treatment of the Scholastic 
Doctrine of becoming with all its necessary preludes and pre- 
explanations is out of the question. We can well observe though 
that the Schoolman of the Middle Ages and incidentally also 
the Schoolmen of every age, following Aristotle refuse to inter- 
pret the phenomenon of mutation or becoming as an isolated 
unique problem, but interpret it as an obvious function of being. 
As being with its various natural divisions is investigated and 
understood, so becoming is understood. So then, supposing 
much of the necessary knowledge and acceptance of being we 
make a consideration of the various divisions that suggest them- 
selves. First we consider the concept of being, its intellectual- 
ized abstracted image, then the transcendental division into 
Potentiality and Act; and finally we consider in order the four 
causal divisions of being as cause of becoming. And our concern 
of course is with exposition rather than with demonstration or 
indoctrinations. 


a 
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The Concept of Entity 


For St. Thomas the great fundamental concept is that of 
being or entity. For him the beginning of all thought is made 
either implicitly or explicitly by the acknowledgment that being 
is."* All his cardinal definitions and concepts are rendered in 
terms of being; his Supreme Being, his Substance and Acci- 
dent, his Causality. And the simple foundation for it all is 
that from experience and common sense he knows the necessary 
and innate operations of the human mind. The concept of being 
is the very first in the primitive thought period, the dawn of 
rational consciousness, and also in every advance in thought 
ever after. Not much can be said of course as to precisely what 
the mind of man in the actual historical order first conceives to 
be. The important thing is that at the very beginning things 
are to him in terms either of being or its negation, non-being. 
Then to the developed mental perception there will open up 
the equally natural though in a sense derived concept of beings 
which can be. And from this concept behold is born the great 
world of potentiality. More of Potentiality and Actuality— 
For the present again: the indistinct, vaguely conceived notion 
of being is the beginning of St. Thomas’ Metaphysics. 

Now our concern with this notion of being in the present 
treatise is simply this: We admit, with the philosophy of all 
times, that we are living in a world which in one sense or 
another seems to be in a perpetual, ever-present flux. This 
constitutes our Ontological order, our world of reality apart 
from its mental consideration. Now if this Ontological order 
is to be interpreted in terms of some mental order we ought to 
know something of the fundamentals of that mental order. 

In the scholastic system of thought there are three funda- 
mental operation of the human mind: the idea, the judgment, 
the reasoning process. We note the relation of each of the three 
to the fundamental concept of being. 


14 Opusc., XI. 148 Summa Theologica, I, 84, 1. 
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Father Fulton Sheen treats the first very clearly. Here is 
his paragraph bodily: 

First of all every idea is ultimately intelligible only in function of 
being. An idea which is representative of a thing, and is not merely 
a juxta-position of predicates, can never explain that thing unless 
in some way it gives the reason of the being of the thing—its “ ratio- 
entis.” The idea of man is not intelligible by the mere addition of 
the notes of sociability, visibility and the like, because an idea is 
intelligible and representative of its object, only inasmuch as it repre- 
sents the reason by which that thing is what it is. That by which a 
man is a man is in virtue of his being a rational animal. From this 
notion which is the very reason of his being, all other notes such as 
sociability, visibility have their meaning. Nothing is intelligible unless 
the whole being is explained. ... The nature of a thing is intelligible 
only in terms of being2® 


Then following the normal mental progression, the human 
mind is unsatisfied with its grasp of the mere notion of a thing 
and proceeds knowingly or unknowingly to inquire as to its 
sensible phenomena. Where is this being? When is it and how 
and how much of it is there? And in answer to these and like 
questions the answers return along the lines of the Aristotelian 
predicates. St. Thomas’ commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
shows that he agrees perfectly on the enunciation and meaning 
of these predicates or categories of Aristotle: 


“Truly this notion of ens . . . is divided into the ten 
categories.*® 

The question and answers of the categories are of course all 
resoluble into subject and predicate, joined by the copulative, 
the verb “to be.” The verb “ to be,” the equator of subject to 
predicate, implies the identity of being which is contained in 
every judgment. And it is this identity that satisfies the 


intellectual craving for unity. 
With the third act of the mind, the reasoning process, it is 


15 Philosophy of Science, p. 129. ** Quoted by Sheen, idid., 130. 
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equally clear that there is no complete understanding of its 
legitimacy and value except in terms of the notion of being. 
The deductive truth of the syllogism consists in the true being 
which is drawn from the generality of the major premise and 
the application of the minor premise. Or expressing it differ- 
ently: in every legitimate reasoning process there is an entita- 
tive identity or diversity established between subject and predi- 
cate through the mediation of entitative identity or diversity 
with a middle term. 

If then the human mind comes into an understanding of 
the whole world of things in function of being, we ask naturally: 
is being the first great generic division of things ? 

This question is met and answered both by Aristotle and St. 
Thomas *’ and the full Scholastic answer ¢onsists in an under- 
standing of the abstraction and contraction of the notion of 
“ being as such,”’ from and to its inferiors. In bare statement 
the doctrine is this: The mind abstracts its notion of being not 
by way of improper abstraction, which is to say not that the 
mind perceives in the sense object a distinct determined per- 
fection to the exclusion of all other perfections, but rather that it 
apprehends the whole reality of the same object under the 
indetermined confused notion of not not-being. On the other 
hand the mind contracts—the reverse process now—not by way 
of metaphysical addition of note to note, namely such that by 
mere addition of notes the extension would be gradually con- 
tracted to include whatever object was in question. No. Con- 
traction from “ being as such ” to any particular being is made 
in the manner of a more expressed concept of being as such. 
Thus, the abstraction and contraction in the case of our funda- 
mental notion of entity differs from all other abstraction and 
contraction. 

An example will show clearly the gpposition we have indi- 
cated: When we consider the perennial example of rational 


417 De Veritate, 1, 1; Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ITI. 
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animal as the definition of man, we know that we can very easily 
by a mere mental precision consider the perfection rationality 
in man, discuss it by considering its properties, its significance, 
its powers and so on, at the same time completely ignoring 
the animal aspect of the human composite, that is its mere 
vegetative and sensitive functions. Then contrariwise we can 
accomplish a mere mental composition of the two isolated 
metaphysical constituents of man, and so we arrive at the whole 
composite. Now we say that in the case of our notion of 
entity it is quite otherwise. Our minds cannot conceive the 
single note “entity” by a single clear proper abstraction, 
because the perfections which are left still partake of the notion 
of entity in that they are still really existing entities. The per- 
fections remaining, in other words, are not reduced to nothing. 
So we simply say that the abstraction is merely apprehension of 
the whole under the confused indetermined notion of being. 
Then as to contraction when we simply add a differentiating ele- 
ment, as for example, rationality to animality; clearly the ra- 
tionality is in no wise contained in the animality. The specific 
differentiating element is in no way included in the determined 
element, the animality. Any difference, however, added to the 
notion of entity to contract it to, say material entity, must itself 
have some entity—otherwise it would be mere nothing. “ To 
being,” says Aquinas, “ cannot be added any differences which 
are extrinsic to it.” * 

All this in answer to our question as to whether being is, by 
reason of its universal application, a fundamental generic 
division of things. If it is we may, in fact must, predicate it 
of its inferiors univocally; if not we must predicate it only 
analogically. Aristotle is perfectly clear and emphatic in the 
despatch with which he treats the question: “It is not pos- 
sible,” he says, “ that ejther unity or being should be a genus 
of things, for the differences of any genus whatever must each 


18 De Veritate, 1, 1. 
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of them have both being and unity.” *® And commenting on 
this passage St. Thomas agrees perfectly.” 

We said above that if being is not predicated of its inferiors 
univocally it must be predicated analogically. Now a word 
of explanation: Univocal predication implies the application 
of a predicate to two objects in exactly the same sense. When 
we say that Michaelangelo and Phidias were great artists, we 
by no means mean that they were the authors of the same 
great artistic conceptions or the same aesthetic experiences or 
that they were capable of objectifying their experiences with 
the same precise purity. No, we simply mean that both verify 
the concept of great artist in the same perfectly true sense. 
The predication is univocal. Equivocal predication is the 
exact opposite of univocal for it implies the application of the 
same predicate to two objects in a completely different sense. 
A common example of this predication is the Latin word 
“ Gallus,” which we properly apply to a race of people (or of 
course to any individual in that race) but also with an entirely 
different signification to the bird of that designation. This 
without any logical or ontological connection between the two. 
Lastly, predication may be analogical, i. e., in partly the same 
and partly a different signification. Now there is a meta- 
physical justification of analogical predication and it is this: 
(a) Effects resemble their causes in some sense—this from 
the Scholastic definition of cause, viz: “ quod influit esse in 
aliud.” ** (b) Effects in another sense may sometimes not 
resemble their causes for a cause may transcend its effect. 
St. Thomas gives examples of this latter when he speaks of 
equivocal causes, i. e., causes which produce effects of a different 
and inferior order.” 

Obviously when we predicate entity of any object we are 
enunciating a judicative equation that has a real objective 


1° Metaphysics, 3, 998 b. *1 Hugon, VI, p. 96. 
2° In Metaphysics, 3, lectio 8. ** De Potentia, 7, 85. 
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value. When we predicate it of any two objects we mean that 
there is an agreement between the two objects at least in that 
neither is mere nothing. So the predication is not entirely 
equivocal; or to speak more correctly it is not at all equivocal, 
for if it were there would be no sameness in the attribution at 
all. Further though, our notion of entity cannot be applied to 
all subjects in exactly the same sense and so its predication is 
not univocal. This is clear from a consideration for example 
of the entity of a non-substantial being, namely, an accidental 
being, that we think of in connection with qualities as for 
example, heat, electric qualities, and so on. These are always 
of their very nature, conceived as inhering in some object. 
Again it is clear from a consideration of the Supreme Being, 
Necessary Being, God Himself, who cannot not exist—this 
as compared with the entity of contingent beings which by reason 
of their ever present mutability, or corruptibility, can very 
well not exist. So we say from its being partly the same and 
partly not the same in its significance when applied to the 
world of objects, that the attribution of our fundamental notion 
of entity can be and often is analogical in connotation.” 

Of course it is not in line with our central thought to dwell 
on this analogy of attribution. But central doctrine of Meta- 
physics as it is, it will be well to consider it a little further. 
First observe that in the concept of analogy is contained the 
solution to the question which has baffled so much extra-scholar 
philosophy in its theological speculation. If it is legitimate to 
apply predication of qualities and powers to God the Supreme 
Being in the analogical sense, then, as Fulton Sheen points 
out, there is a via media between the Scylla of Agnosticism and 
the Charybdis of Anthropomorphism. Man need not conceive 
his God as another man, nor, on the other hand, need he despair 
of knowing what kind of God He is, at least in an imperfectly 
human way. For as with the general notion of being, so with 


28 Contra Gentiles, 1, 34. 
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the other proper attributes of the necessarily Perfect Being. 
All those terms which do not in themselves imply imperfection, 
as for example virtue, goodness, life, etc.—all these simply 
and properly become attributes of the Divine Essence. 

There has of coures been confusion between this analogical 
predication and mere metaphorical predication. In his treatise 
on Analogy, Cajetan distinguishes between the two: 


A metaphorical analogy is predicated when the formal “ ratio” of 
predication is not inherent in the two objects but only in one, when, 
for example, good fortune is said to smile on us. A smile is a proprium 
of a rational being (and so cannot be inherent in impersonal good 
fortune). 

A proper analogy is predicated when the formal “ ratio” is inherent 
in both subjects as for example when we predicate “ principium” of 
the heart of an animal and of the foundations of a house.” 74 


Penido says much the same when he says: “ Improper pro- 
portionality (or metaphor) makes no pretense to co-relate 
essence but merely their manners of acting.” When we speak of 
Achilles as a very lion, the author observes we are relating only 
the actions of the two as regards courage; we should never think 
of relating the essence of the two. ‘‘ The metaphor,” he says, 
“ supposes a similarity quite real but imperfect and fragmentary 
for in its direct formal signification the term lion does not 
signify courage but only a determined definite nature; and 
this nature Achilles (being a man) simply is not.” *° 

The univocity of being which leads to Anthropomorphism, 
to Pantheism and Pan-psychism is no part then of the Meta- 
physics of Aristotle and Aquinas. Transcendental being cer- 
tainly is, extending itself in a perfectly true sense to whatever 
is and to what ever is conceivable, from the most inert of poten- 
tials to the very purest of actuals, but always against the saving 
back ground of analogy. 

Now we pass from the consideration of the notion of tran- 


** Ch. 3. ** La Réle de L’Analogie, p. 43. 
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scendant being to its objective parallel. To say that being 
is and to understand that being is, carries with it no serious 
difficulty. But, make a beginning ontologically and you have 
hit upon the foundation of your whole doctrine of becoming. 
Proceed to the objective counterpart of your very first logical 
equation, namely, that A is A, and you are faced with an 
absolute disjunctive choice between the theory of flux on the 
one hand, and on the other some theory of permanence, that 
is, some theory which rests ultimately on the identity of onto- 
logical being with itself. 


Objective Counterpart—Entity 


Whatever is, must necessarily be what it is; or whatever is 
may be anything at all other than what it is. This is not an 
attempt at the bizarre nor again at the perfectly obvious. It 
is an absolutely necessary beginning which has been implicitly 
or explicitly evaded by every proponent of the doctrine of flux 
from Heraclitus down to Bergson himself. Here is Aristotle’s 
significant observation on Heraclitus’ refusal to acknowledge | 
the truth of the undemonstrable first principle of Identity: 
“In any case if his rejection is valid, not even this itself is 
true, namely, that the same thing at the same time can not 
both be and not be.” ** And lest there be any question of the 
mind of the philosopher here is his direct observation on the 
principle itself: 

A principle which everyone must have who knows anything about 
being is not a hypothesis. ... Evidently such a principle is the most 
certain of all; which principle this is, we proceed to say: It is that 
the same predicate cannot at the same time belong and not belong 
to the same subject. This then is the most certain of all principles.?* 


Grote observes that in the Aristotelian censure of Heraclitus 
for over-ruling this fundamental principle there is the implicit 
attitude that there was no sincere denial of the principle; that 


** Metaphysics, 11, 5. 3? Metaphysics, 4, 3. 
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Heraclitus and his followers were obviously not in earnest 
about their position.”* But the great pains the philosopher 
takes to justify his own philosophical beginning are a sufficient 
indication of the deadly seriousness with which he must have 
appraised his foundations. 

Likewise with Scholasticism. Wherever else we find dis- 
agreement and personal expression of opinion, on the question of 
first principles there is none and can be none. In his excellent 
treatment of the metaphysics of causes, De Regnon sums up 
this unanimous agreement of traditional philosophy: “ You 
ask me in what light we know the principles of Metaphysics. 
My only answer is: in the knowledge of the terms, and no 
knowledge without this knowledge of terms. This is the answer 
of Scholasticism.”’ *° 

It is a commonplace in Scholastic Thought, and an obvious 
one, that the two great fundamental principles of Identity and 
Contradiction are but two aspects of the same real equation. 
If a being is the being which it is and no other, then certainly 
a thing cannot both be and not be the same thing at the same 
time. And this last “addendum” is of course of the utmost 
importance. Without it there is nothing but the static stupor 
of Parmenides; that is, if we urge the principle so that it 
insists on ontological identity only with reference to an abso- 
lute time, and with no provision for change of time then 
beings simply never will change to what they are not. In his 
commentary on Aristotle, St. Thomas notes Aristotle’s word- 
ing and writes: “addendum est secundum idem,” that is, 
in the same respect and at the same time.*® Cardinal Mercier 
considers the addition unnecessary, but only because he feels 
sure of Aristotle’s implicit meaning on the matter.** Essenti- 
ally all agree though that in the metaphysical necessity of the 


*® Grote’s Aristotle, p. 427. 

2° De Regnon, ch. 4. 

*°In Metaphysics, 4, 4. 

*2 Manual of Scholastic Philosophy, vol. I, p. 475, 
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two fundamental principles must be the beginning of all logical 
and ontological inquiry. 

Especially appropriate to our treatment of being and becom- 
ing as connected with fundamental principles is the following 
from P. Garrigou-Lagrange: 


The light of this principle of identity, fundamental law of thought 
and reality, and the law to which is subordinated even the principle 
of causality, shows us . . . that the fundamental reality is not that 
of becoming. It shows us that the sensible world with all its changes 
is not the first being for it is not to being as A is to A; it is not 
being itself. It has existence instead of being existence. And so it can 
be explained only by a First Cause Who will be to being as A is to 
A, who will then be Being Itself, Pure Act in Whom will be the purest 
possible verification of this great first principle.*? 


There is the necessity then—the absolute necessity—of choos- 
ing either the foundation of being or that of becoming. If 
the choice is being then you stand solidly with the traditional 
thought, with unshakable, metaphysically certain: first prin- 
ciples. If the choice is becoming then you stand with the 
theory of everlasting motion, and with nothing but the shift- 
ing sands of motion to build upon. De Regnon says: “ If one 
is resolved to believe that being proceeds from non-being, that 
actuality has its cause in possibility, in a word that non-being 
surpasses being, then one is a disciple of Heraclitus and Hegel— 
and one need stop at no absurdity.” ** 

Now, flowing immediately from that of Identity or Contra- 
diction is the equally necessary and equally fundamental prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Reason, which states in one of its modes of 
enunciation that whatever is must have a sufficient reason for its 
existence. When applied to any creative entity the sufficient 
reason may be conceived as the sum total of its causes; when 
applied to the God (the First Cause since there can be no 
cause beyond the First) we may understand by sufficient reason 


*2 Realisme du Principe de Finalite, p. 32. 
** Op. cit. 
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that by which a being is conceived in a certain grade of being 
(infinite or otherwise). Scholastic Metaphysics with its termi- 
nology conceives the principle to be universally applicable, 
asserting that even the Supreme Being requires a sufficient 
reason for His Own Being—not a cause for His Being but a 
sufficient reason. And that sufficient reason is to be found 
in the Divine Essence Itself which is Subsistent Being. 

But enough simply to have mentioned this last principle 
for it leads directly to the notion of causality and, of course, to 
the recognized assignation of the customary four classes of 
causes.** It is in terms of these four classes of causes that the 
proper understanding and explanation of becoming can best 
be had. We pass then from the static to the dynamic, from the 
notion of being and its objective verification, ontological being, 
with its necessary principles, from these to their dynamic com- 
plement ontological becoming. It will be clear that, as we have 
intimated frequently, Potency and Act are at the root of Caus- 
ality and can be understood only by means of and in terms of 
causes. But it will help to consider the two a little explicitly. 

“‘ Potency,” says Aristotle, “means a source of movement or 
change which is in a thing other than the thing moved or in the 
same thing ‘qua other.’... The art of healing is a potency 
which may be in a man healed but not in him ‘ qua healed.’ ” *° 
As Heraclitus before him saw all things in change, so too 
Aristotle saw all things—but for the most part in only potential 
change; that is, all things except the one ‘ primum movens 
immobile’ which has so often been considered Aristotle’s par- 
allel of Aquinas’ ‘ Pure Act.’ What precisely Aristotle means 
by his ‘movens immobile’ is not certain. In his ‘ Physics’ 
he describes it as the first in the order of efficient causes, the 
‘primum coelum ’; ** whereas in his ‘ Metaphysics’ he seems 
to go beyond the primum coelum asserting a sort of Purely 
Actual Being. Here are his words: 


** Physics, 2,3; Metaphysics, 1, 3. 
85 Metaphysics, 5, 12, 1019 a. %* Physics, 8, 6, 258 b. 
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God is in a better state. And life also belongs to God for the actu- 
ality of thought is life. And God is that actuality and God’s essential 
actuality is life most good and eternal.*” 

The question at present however is not on the Philosopher’s 
theodicy. We merely note that from the cited texts and their 
contexts, and in fact from almost any of his numerous refer- 
ences to the concepts throughout his works, it is perfectly clear 
that Aristotle considers Potency and Act as the first and founda- 
tional division of his metaphysics of being. For him God— 
some sort of god—is Pure Act; first matter, the first of his 
basic hylomorphic constituents, is pure potency; and between 
the two is the whole world of remaining contingent beings. 
Substances, which he considers the first object of his meta- 
physical inquiry, are conceived to change in such a way as to 
resolve once and for all the question raised by the Eleatic con- 
centration on becoming... .. Being can come from being in 
potency or as Aristotle says from being but not ‘ qua being.’ 
Food can become flesh not precisely in that it is food but rather 
because ontologically speaking it is flesh in potency. Again a 
whole, a continual whole, can be reduced to or become the sum 
of its parts not because it has those parts within its limits in 
actuality, but because in an equally true ontological manner 
of speaking the parts are necessarily in the whole potentially. 
Hydrogen and oxygen can become water, an entirely new unit 
in the line of substance—for the very simple reason that Hydro- 
gen and Oxygen are potentially water. Of course Aristotle 
would not have used this last example because, as is known, his 
knowledge of the elements stopped with the Empedoclean ele- 
ments, namely, Earth, Air, Fire and Water. 

Then as to accidentals: All men are potentially musical, which 
is to say they are the subjects of a possible (or potential) musi- 
cal development. True, they will not have changed substan- 
tially by having played an agreeable group of notes on the 


Metaphysics, 12-7. Metaphysics, 7, 1. 
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lyre nor even by having acquired a permanent facility in that 
line. And the same holds for many other activities such as 
writing, talking, wrestling, throwing the discus. They remain 
men in substance. It is only in accidental predication they 
have changed or become. But of the this double manner of 
becoming, substantial and accidental, more later. 

Potentiality is a simple notion. ... There is true objective 
being. It is no other and can be no other than the being it is 
(remembering what has been said of ‘simul et secundum 
idem’). Now in being there is the capacity for the loss or 
gain of perfection in being; there is the perfection itself, con- 
sidered not as apart from being in general (for only nothing 
can be apart from being), but distinct from the being which it 
perfects. 

And here is a modern Scholastic understanding of the same: 

The starting point of change is already everything which it is, but 
it is not all that it can be. It is not yet that particular thing it is 
destined to become, but it possesses the means to become it. It can 
be it. Therefore between being and not being there is the power of 

Since however power of being, though not nothing, is not being in the 
full and primary sense of the term we must find a name for being 


in the full and primary sense from power of being or potentiality. 
Philosophers call it Act.*® 


Such is the bare statement of the doctrinal bond which holds 
fast the whole body of Scholasticism to that of its ancient 
Hellenic parent, Aristotelianism. Such is the mighty duality 
by which Aristotle must stand or fall in his very first phi- 
losophically inherited duty, the of the 
nature of motion. 

As Father Joyce says, “the great philosopher’s insight was 
too sure for him to reckon motion as a mode of being.” It 
was not substance; neither was it strictly speaking assignable 


*° Maritain’s Scholastic Philosophy, p. 108. 
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directly to any of the nine accidental predicates into which he 
distributed the accidental perfections of being. It was not 
being but rather transition from one form of being to another. 
It was becoming rather than being, fieri rather than esse. 

Motion, then, the Philosopher must analyze in terms of his 
transcendentals Potency and Act, and so he does. “ Motion is 
the act of that which is potential inasmuch as it is potential.” *° 
by which he means that motion is the continual imperfect actua- 
tion of a subject in such a way that as long as the motion 
perdures, the actuation continues—and always continues to be 
imperfect. For perfect or complete actuation is not realized 
until the motion is terminated and the subject brought to rest. 
Further, motion is divisible ‘in infinitum,’ each designable 
state of the motion being motion in the fullest sense, so that the 
whole motion is not the summation of discrete ubications—and 
herein lies the solution to the problem of the sagitta and others 
like it. It is true that the parts of any motion can be logically 
marked out, but emphatically this does not destroy the unity of 
the whole motion. The esse of the parts is, in the terminology, 
that of ‘esse fluens’ not ‘esse fixum ’"—and insistence on this 
point is the key to the many objections raised against the 
analysis. 

It is well to remember at this point that the definition as 
given above has application only to the three classes of acci- 
dental or continuously successive change, namely, the quantita- 
tive, qualitative and local. It has no significance at all when 
applied to instantaneous change or, as it is called, the motion of 
Generation and Corruption. This latter is the change previously 
mentioned as being of deeper effect, as reaching down into and 
affecting the inner being, the substantial being of the subject. 
This too, Aristotle explains in terms of Potency and Act—but 
without the protracted metaphysical discussion made necessary 
by the continuity of the accidental motions. Instantaneous, 


*° Physics, 3. 1. 
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substantial becoming is explained in terms of a narrowed aspect 
of the transcendentals, namely, by Matter and Form—which 
notions we treat shortly. 

Now, reverting to our first principles of being as the self- 
evident necessary foundation of the Scholastic science of being, 
the analysis of motion as elaborated by Aristotle simply will 
not stand alone. Above everything else it demands to be further 
developed in terms of sufficient reason, in terms of causality. 
Aristotle knew this as well as any Scholastic ever did, and 
proceeded with relentless logic from the phenomenon of motion 
‘in fieri,’ to the reality of a cause exercising an efficient influx 
upon that motion ‘ in fieri,’ supporting it, energizing it at every 
indivisible point in the transition.“ 


Efficient Causality 


Scholastic authors are careful to point out that the argument 
from motion to a first mover which is unmoved, depends not 
upon some new postulate but that it is directly reducible to the 
principle of contradiction itself.** Here is the reduction. What 
is moved is in potency toward that point of perfection toward 
which it is being moved. Insofar, moreover, as it is in potency 
it cannot yet have acquired that perfection but must be on the 
way to acquiring it. Now this acquisition of perfection is obvi- 
ously from either itself or from some being other than itself. 
But no being can possibly give to itself (or to any other being) 
any perfection which it has not itself. For if it could, then it 
would be in potency and act at the same time—an open viola- 
tion of the principle of contradiction.* - 

Now in their reference to this fundamental law of motion, 
which posits the source of motion of a moving body in some 
being other than that which is moving, both Aristotle and 

*! Physics, 3, 3, quoted in Metaphysics, 1065 b. 


“8 Coffey’s Ontology, p. 64. 
‘8 Contra Gentiles, 1, 13; Aristotle’s Physics, 8, 40. 
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Aquinas make allowance for the motion of living organisms, 
i. e., the motion of immanent activity, which has its origin not 
from some continuously communicating agent but from within 
its own intrasupposital limits.** Their understanding of the 
axiom makes living beings self-mgvers but nevertheless inade- 
quate causes of their motion; that is, real causes exercising a 
very real autonomy, but in such a way as to demand the exist- 
ence of some prime living being, first in the order of motion, 
moving, mover, but itself unmoved. Thus in their understand- 
ing of motion, contingent moving beings are but conservers and 
dispensers of the first motion which can have a full and ade- 
quate explanation only in a First Unmoved Mover. 

The only possible alternative then, considering the universal 
mobility of contingent things, the only alternative to an Un- 
moved Mover, is an infinite series of moving agents. But that 
an infinite series is in itself a contradiction is again a basic 
doctrine of both great philosophers.*° 

And since this is all in line with the examination of our 
notion of efficient cause, especially of the First Efficient Cause 
which is the ultimate sufficient reason for the motion of things 
and their becoming, it will be worth while to observe that there 
are serious difficulties against our fundamental axiom of mo- 
tion as we have stated it. P. De Regnon in his exhaustive 
analysis of Causality has enumerated four major difficulties 
and the universality of its application. Here they are: “ 


1. Movements of bodies (under influence of gravitation). 
2. Material movements of animals. 

3. Sensations, Emotions. 

4. Intellection, Volition. 


The last of these is perhaps the most subtle of the four, and its 


“4 Summa, 1, 2, 3; In Metaphysics, 5-14; Aristotle’s Physics, 8, 5. 
*® Metaphysics, 2, 2; Aquinas on same, lectio 1. 
** Op. cit., ch. 2. 
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solution in a sense includes the solution to the others by a sort 
of “a fortiori.” De Regnon points out that while acts of intel- 
lection certainly seem to be wholly spontaneous and therefore 
wholly accounted for by the action within the mind itself, still 
they must on the testimony of consciousness be preceded by an 
act of the will. One must will to know; one must will to think; 
one must will to abstract the sensible impression from the phan- 
tasm of the sense operation; or if the abstraction was made in 
the past some time and the intelligible species consigned to the 
conservative powers, one must will to revert to it—otherwise 
there will be and can be no intellection whatever. 

Again “ the intelligence moves the will by presenting to it its 
voluble (or appetible) object which is the good. The will 
moves the intellect by bringing it to its object which is the true. 
And in these reciprocal motions the moving (or originating) 
faculty is distinct from the faculty excited to motion....” It 
is not contended, of course that life or immanent action can be 
explained with satisfaction. Life in its final analysis will 
always remain something of a mystery even to the most illu- 
mined and enlightened Scholastics. But from what little we 
have said it is clear that the immanent movements of living 
organisms, by reason of their contingency and mutual depend- 
ability one upon the other, offer no insoluble objection to the 
axiom of “ motion ab alio.” 

So, from the analysis of motion in terms of sufficient reason 
and from the application of the axiom to the various motions 
of the world of things, Scholastic argument conclusively proves 
to a First Mover which is Itself unmoved, to an Efficient Caus- 
ality which exercise real influx upon all existent motion, origi- 
nating it, sustaining it, directing it, impressing upon it a uni- 
versal, ever-present finality. 

Strictly speaking, as is evident, the reasoning to the existence 
of an Unmoved Mover as we have given it, is not the proof of 
God’s existence from the notion of Efficient causality. We have 
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followed the line of argument which St. Thomas placed as the 
first of the famous five ways—namely that from motion. And 
our reason was that it followed more closely from what we saw 
of the Aristotelian and Scholastic analysis of motion. They 
come however to much the same. As Garrigou-Lagrange says: 
“This proof (namely, that from efficient causality, concluding 
to an Ens Infectum) is based not upon the becoming aspect of 
things, but rather upon the being aspect.” ** Another way of 
saying the same thing is this: “The argument from motion 
stresses the dynamic aspect or the active potency of a body, 
while the argument from efficient causality fixes upon the static 
aspect or the passive potency toward mobility.” ** 

Clearly, however, if there is an Unmoved Mover which is the 
source of all motion, that Unmoved Mover is rightly said to be 
exerting an efficient causality. It is exerting a physical com- 
munication of being to other beings distinct from itself. It is, 
in addition, communicating that being (or more strictly, that 
becoming) in such a way that they in turn pass on that physical 
influx to others. Whence arises the secondary efficient causality, 
which is the only kind of efficient causality, that in the present 
order of things can be contacted by human perception. We 
simply cannot experience any but secondary efficiencies. 

Here we may note that this secondary efficient causality is 
denied by the Cartesian-originated system of Occasionalism 
which tries to explain—must somehow explain—the phenome- 
non of cognition with the previous arbitrary supposition of a 
complete divorce of mind from matter.*® Bodies simply cannot 
act upon our minds. God the only true Efficient Cause can and 
does act upon our minds by taking occasion from our sensation 
processes to induce sensitive and then intellectual cognition in 
us. Objects, however, exert no proper efficient causality. 

This and of course the subsequent Kantian complete rejec- 


“" Garrigou-Lagrange’s Dieu, p. 266. 
** Schiffini’s Natural Theology, p. 22.  ** Hugon, vol. II, 2, 1. 
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tion of causality in the whole noumenal order comprise for 
the most part the essential objections to the traditional concept 
of a real world of efficient causes. Neither Kant nor Male- 
branchian Occasionalism, however, can ever successfully oppose 
the irrefutable testimony of consciousness and common sense. 
One must admit that he is the efficient cause of his own acts of 
intellection and volition. One simply must admit the influence 
of bodies upon bodies in the physical order. 

The Suarezian Urraburu in his extended treatment of Scho- 
lastic Metaphysics takes exception to the Aristotelian definition 
of efficient cause.” And his observation is worth noting since 
we have been adverting to the comparative sameness of doc- 
trine in Aristotle’s and the scholastics’ synthesis. Aristotle de- 
fines efficient cause as “id unde primum principium est muta- 
tions et quietis.”"* ... Basing his criticism of this text on 
Suarez (Met. 17, Sec. 1) he points out with keen metaphysical 
perception: (1) that if primum principium be taken strictly, 
it can be a property only of God Himself; (2) if taken rela- 
tively it is an inaccuracy, for surely the material and final 
causes have a necessary priority. The “ Doctor Eximius ” then 
posts his own well chosen definition “‘ principium per se ex- 
trinsecum a quo primo est actio vel effectio rei.” Perhaps a 
small matter, but it serves to show that while Scholasticism has 
taken over Aristotle’s doctrine, terminology, etc., almost bodily, 
it has not done so without the strictest, minutest sort of critical 


evaluation. 
Final Causality 


For an understanding of final causality, it will be well to 
suppose the hylomorphic doctrine of Matter and Form, to sup- 
pose that for the becoming of any being there is required in 
the intrinsic order a determinable matter and a determining 
form. These intrinsic elements or causes we treat presently, 


Ontologia, p. 109. Physics, 2, 3. 
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show their necessity and consider their application to becoming 
in its fourfold division. We are still however in the extrinsic 
order, asking the question: which are the causes or determin- 
ing forces outside the constituent intrinsic causes, absolutely 
demanded by scholastic doctrine for the becoming of any 
being? One of these causes is certainly, as we have seen, the 
efficient cause which exercises the indispensable function of 
physical influent. The second and equally certain cause in the 
extrinsic order is that of finality. 

As De Regnon observes, if we consider the efficient cause 
under its formal concept of active Power, it is altogether inde- 
termined with respect to actual efficiency.” It is indifferent, 
indetermined to act or to remain quiescent, indifferent to pro- 
duce this or that effect, this or that mutation whether substan- 
tial or accidental; for every efficient cause containing in itself 
the potentiality of production, precisely as potential must con- 
tain in itself a quasi—infinitude of effects. To take a concrete 
example: a man is about to write. Now, prescinding from such 
determinations as training, aptitude, particular motivation, etc., 
considering him precisely as efficient cause about to act, clearly 
he may write in an infinite variety of ways and of an infinite 
variety of subjects. He is completely indetermined. 

Now quoting P. De Regnon: “ In our search for a determin- 
ing factor, what of the exemplary cause?... As the prototype 
which contains all its images eminently, or in a higher way, 
it is obviously no more determined to one than to another 
(exterior realization). We must have recourse to some caus- 
ality which brings the image of action from the ideal to the real 
state. We must have a volition, an intention,” ** This is all very 
clear and on the testimony of experience very believable. Caus- 
ality—certainly rational causality above all others—is utterly 
indifferent to completion, or fro that matter to inception, unless 
there be a preliminary intentional tending toward the deter- 


** Op. cit., p. 362. 88 Tbid., p. 369. 
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mination, that is, unles there is the motion of finality. And 
there will be no difficulty about accepting the motion of finality 
in the realm of infra-rational causality, if we remember that 
fundamentally an end, a finis, is nothing more than a tending 
toward a good. The irrational animal tends toward preservation 
of his species, toward self-nutrition, toward self-protection and 
so on, because these are all objective “ goods ” ; they are the final 
objects, the intentional objects of their animal natures—not as 
though they were deliberately and consciously chosen but in 
the sense that in the Divine Mind, the designer of universal 
finality, these objects are ordained, appetible goods. 

The term of the intention, that is, the object willed, is form- 
ally the final cause. Before intention the object is in the purely 
ideal order, potentially existent but, as we have said, perfectly 
indifferent to actual existence. By intention it acquires a posi- 
tive relation to existence, since the intention is the first deciding 
factor of its existence. From thought-image to wish and finally 
to operation is the order of event. ‘Thus the intentional order 
is a sort of mediary between the unproductive ideal and the 
esentially productive effective order. This elaboration is De 
Regnon’s * but is all contained germinally in the Summa of 
St. Thomas’ © and virtually in the time-worn scholastic adage: 
omne agens agit propter finem. 

We may pass over the exemplary cause which is the ideal, 
functional image-cause in the mind of the efficient cause as of 
no direct interest to the becoming aspect of things. It is obvi- 
ously necessary and obviously existent. In passing though, it 
is worth noting that Plato made the mistake of detaching and 
impersonalizing these exemplary causes of things, and so instead 
of solving the problem of becoming with his Ideas, he was 
actually increasing the difficulty of solution. We noted this 
above—and Aristotle’s criticism of the same. 

If there is, then, a first efficient cause of all things, a Prime 


Ibid., p. 369. 44, 4. 
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Mover which by its real, constant, sustaining causality satis- 
factorily explains the ultimate origin of the manifold activity 
of the world about us, if further, this efficient power is delegated, 
as it is, to secondary efficient causes, and if lastly there is some 
assignable finality, some purposiveness, some universal tendenti- 
ality in this same activity, then there is sufficient reason in the 
extrinsic order. 
R. ScanneE 


Loyola University, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE SCHOLASTIC SUBSTRUCTURE OF VICO’S THOUGHT 


The scholastic substructure of Vico’s thought is plainly visible in 
three main points: 
1. the ontological formula 


2. the concept of Ordo 
3. the relation between ratio and auctoritas (Verum and certum). 


The ontological formula, positing God as the “nosse velle posse 
infinitum,” + has its immediate source in St. Thomas and its primal 
expression in the Christian dogma of the Trinity. One thing is par- 
ticularly worthy of note: the emphasis placed by Vico on the velle, 
on the element of will. In developing the concept of auctoritas natur- 
alis, which is the human counterpart of the divine Aseitas, (“ Talis 
est haec in homine auctoritas qualis Aseitas in Deo’’),? he points out 
that the idea of voluntas is currently rendered in Latin by the word 
auctoritas; that, for instance, the sentence “ quid mihi auctor es, ut 
faciam?” has the meaning of “quid me vis facere.” Perhaps we 
would not be far from the mark if we saw a scotistic influence in Vico’s 
reference to Voluntas as the distinguishing character of the human 
aseitas. The stress that Scotus lays on will is well known. 

As the attempt at disentangling the pragmatic from the conceptual 
elements blended in Vico’s system is hopeless, we will give up dis- 
cussing the problem of temporal or logical priority in the coexistence 
in Vico of juridical with theological elements. The problem becomes 
especially acute in this case: was it the juridical trend and training 
of his mind that led him to emphasize the will element contained in 
the ontological formula (to understand the importance of will in 
juridical theory we must think of this passage: “ Animum humanum 


1 Note that this triad is at the same time a monad: “ Ea tria unum sunt 
verum esse” (De constantia jurisprudentis, pars prior, p. 203). 

2Vico, De Uno, XCIII. All references in this article are to G. Ferrari’s 
edition of Vico’s works. 

*“The several scholastic-Scotistic reminiscences that are to be found 
in the De Antiquissima are a strong indication that Vico may have con- 
tinued by himself, in his youth, the study of Scotus’ philosophy, which 
he had begun in his adolescence under the guidance of Father Ricci” 
(F. Nicolini, La giovinezza di G. B. Vico, saggio biografico, Bari, Laterza, 
1932, p. 105). 
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. +. Juris consulti statuunt omnium omnino jurium domicilium et sedem; 
' qui uno ore omnes dicunt jura animo parari, animo conservari, animo 
alienari; ”) * or was it Vico’s training in Scotus’ philosophy that led 
him to single out for special consideration the juridical doctrine of will? 5 

It is significant that for Vico liberty originates in will (Ex voluntate 
libertas extitit) ;® more significant still is the fact that Vico’s function, 
in the history of ideas, is that of rehabilitating, in opposition to abstract 
jusnaturalism, the power of will, placita arbitrii; concrete history in 
opposition to figmental philosophy. 

The insistence with which Vico repeats the ontological formula is 
hardly less strong than that with which Hegel exploits his triad; and 
one of his critics is fully justified when he speaks of the “ Triadic 
obsession.” The formula radiates in four domains: 


1. theological 

2. ethical 

3. juridical 

4. political 

It is well to remember that the ontological formula is triune; the 

attributes of the supreme Aseitas are mutually equipollent, insepa- 
rable, inter-implicative. “‘ Haee tria unum sunt, et quodque eorum 
semper est cum aliis duobus complicitum.”* This ensures the global 


perfection of the system. 
In the theological domain, to the nosse corresponds Fides, enlighten- 


ing the mind (nosse) with eternally revealed truths. 


* Vico, De Uno, CLXXXV. 

*This problem involves the wider one of the genesis of Vico’s whole 
system. Ferrari thinks that it grew out of Vico’s interpretation of Roman 
history, although the riftless compact coherent organism of the system 
may give the impression that the pragmatic parts are merely corollaries, 
consequences, illustrations. “ Romanae historiae interpretationes, quae 
saepe hoc in libro inveniuntur (in the De Uno), intimam idearum Vici 
connexionem testantur, ac simul illam tamquam mentis occupationem, qua 
feliciter praeunte, ipse ad deprehendendam philosophiam Juris universalis, 
et hine civilium institutionum historiam pervenit. Si rigore logico Jus 
universale in ordinem suum redigendum fuisset, romana historia utpote 
simplex facti applicatio recenseri debebat inter ea elementa quae con- 
stantiam ejus systematis historici (De Constantia Philologiae) compro- 
bant. Attamen nisi adfuisset unicum sane factum historiae romanae, quae 
terno civilitatis curriculo incedit ac protenditur, Vicus nec delineare histori- 
cum systema potuisset, nec explere ingentem illam lacunam, quam in civili 
Hobbesii philosophia extat inter psychologiam et societatis ordinem ad 
normam exactum atque constitutum ” (De Uno, p. 75, note *). 

* Vico, De Uno, p. 57. * Op. cit., CXI, p. 70. 
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The velle is paralleled by Sypes, stimulating the will (velle) to the 
pursuit of eternally revealed beatitude. 

To the posse corresponds Charitas, corroborating man’s striving 
(posse) after Christian works. 

In the ethical realm the ontological formula assumes the garments 
of Prudentia, Temperantia, Fortitude.® 


Before we treat of Vico’s concept of the Ordo let us indicate 
other scholastic elements of his thought. His statement that knowledge, 
and more precisely, knowledge of truth, is the proper nature of man, 
is of outstanding importance. Equally important is the assertion that 
God, having created man in His own likeness, with His infinite power 
(posse), wisdom (mosse) and goodness (velle) “potentia dedit ei 
esse, sapientia nosse, bonitate velle,’” by which man “ vult suum esse, 
suumque nosse, sive adeo suae naturae perfectionem.” This is the 
great scholastic theme (of Aristotelean derivation) of the identifica- 
tion of Being with Perfection, whose last echoes ring out in Hegel’s 
expression: “ Das Absolute erst am Ende das ist, was es in Warheit 
ist.” 

Likewise founded in scholasticism (since it is merely an applica- 
tion of the theory of the mutual immanence of the attributes of the 
Ens summum) is Vico’s theory that all sin is ignorance, that there is 
perfect identity between mnosse and velle: “Ex mente vera animus 
rectus.” ® 


*“The three primordial virtues, Prudentia, Temperantia, Fortitudo, 
originate with the prudence of the auspices, with the modesty (temperantia) 
restraining the sexual instinct, with the force of industriousness which, by 
cultivating the lands, prepares the field for civilization; hence religion, 
marriages, burials, are the three marks of early mankind, the three sym- 
bols of the civilized world. They point to the great triad Nosse, Velle, 
Posse, which is reproduced in the individual, in society, in history, and 
repeats itself both in the rational geneses of moral entia and in those 
institutions which represent them in the first rudiments of society. It is 
the lack of these rapprochements which has thus far prevented an under- 
standing of the true meaning and range of the three principles of the Scienza 
Nuova” (G. Ferrari, Opere di G. B. Vico ordinate ed illustrate, seconda 
ed., vol. IV, p. 12, Milano, MDCCCLIIT). 

®*To show that “si quis perspicue exploratum verum nosset, nedum non 
peccaret, sed verum ageret,” he gives the curious example of “ Two persons 
are suffering from a malignant fever; one of them is told by his doctor 
that to drink means certain death. Let us imagine that the other is placed 
in a machine constructed in such a way that should his lips touch the edge 
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Also notable for its scholastic flavor is the theme of the divinum 
lumen, first sounded in the Proloquium to the De Uno, and then 
developed in the course of the work, the idea of the ricorso (recur- 
rence) which is the development of the second section of the formula 
“omnia a Deo, omnia ad Deum,” that of the unio mentis cum Deo 
(“ praecipuum immo summum philosophiae fructum esse, unionem mentis 
cum Deo,” De constantia jurisprudentis, pars primo, cap. XII. p. 215), 
the use made by Vico of the concepts matter and form, which enables 
him to speak of the jus naturale prius (also termed “ prima naturae’”’) 
as “omnis juris voluntarii materies,” of divine Grace as of the form 
which de sursum infuses all true goodness into the subject, i. e. man, 
when he has achieved contemptus sui and thereby admitted that he is 
devoid (informis) of true good.*® Vico’s conception of the relation 
between interpretation ex aequo bono and jus conditum (a relation 
which he affirms to be parallel to that between jus naturale posterius 
and jus naturale prius, and claims to be “ universalior ratio, quae 
rationem juris conditi sub se habens, voluntati legislatoris indit in nova 
facti specie formam juris,”)** his statement that of the two humani- 
tatis principia,? Libertas is the form, Pudor the matter, and that in 
a merely aristocratic state the latter’s form is “ custodiajuris.” 
Finally Vico’s definition of truth as “ conformatio mentis cum aeterno 
rerum ordine,” is scholastically significant. This leads us directly to 
the concept of Ordo. 

The concept of ordo is the central axis around which the whole 
system of Vico revolves. The idea of ordo, viz. that “ Divine Providence 
is the architect of this world of nations,” that orbis terrarum est 
una civitas sub Dei imperio, confers on Vico’s system its specifically 
scholastic cast.1* 

.  “Vieo,” writes F. Nicolini, “ presents the Scienza Nuova as the first 

system of jus naturale conceived from a Catholic viewpoint.”** The 
importance he attaches to the concept of ordo can be grasped at once 
by a cursory examination of the critical remarks he levels at the most 


of a cup of water a guillotine would instantly behead him. Which of the 
two will abstain from drinking?” (De Uno, LXVIII, p. 42). 

2° Op. cit., p. 210, note (a). 4 De Uno, LXXXV, pp. 53-54. 

13 De const. jurisp. pars posterior, chap. III. 

48 De Uno, CXLII, p. 168. 

** The fact that it appears throughout flanked by two inseparable com- 
panions: occasionalism, and the motif of the heteronomy of aims, does not 
de-scholasticize it. 

46 F. Nicolini, op. cit., p. 175. 
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celebrated of his Protestant predecessors: Grotius, Selden and Pufen- 
dorf. “The three princes of this doctrine (jus naturale)went wrong 
in this, that none of them bethought himself of basing his system on 
the idea of Providence. ... Grotius, prompted by an excessive zeal 
for truth, committed an error which is not to be forgiven, either in 
this sort of matter or in metaphysics, by claiming that his system still 
stands if one leaves out of consideration the knowledge of God... 
whereas, just as in physical things there cannot be any certain science 
without the assistance of abstract mathematical truths, in moral mat- 
ters no certain science can be had without the help of abstract meta- 
physical truths, hence without the demonstration of God. Besides, 
Grotius being a Socinian, he assumes that primitive man was good 
because he was not bad, and adds that being isolated, weak, helpless, 
and having experienced the evils of his bestial solitude, he came to adopt 
society ; Grotius, consequently, claims that early mankind was composed 
of isolated dullards, who, in the course of time, came to a social life, 
which self-interest showed them to be advantageous. This hypothesis 
of Grotius’ is essentially that of Epicurus. Then came Selden who, 
on account of the excessive affection he had for Hebrew erudition, in 
which he was very learned, set up as principles of his system those 
tenets that God gave to the children of Noah, from one of whom, 
Shem (we will not speak here of the objections raised by Pufendorf 
against this assumption), who alone persevered in the true religion of 
God, Selden claims that there derived not a body of laws shared in 
common by the race descending from Shem as well as by the races 
descending from Ham and Japeth, but such a particular, distinctive 
body of laws that there came about as a result of it that famous division 
between Hebrews and Gentiles which lasted until the very end of their 
era, when Tacitus calls the Hebrews an unsociable kind. 

Finally Pufendorf, although he intends and strives to give Provi- 
dence its due, puts forward a completely Epicurean, or rather Hob- 
besian hypothesis (which is the same), claiming that man has been 
thrust into this world without any assistance from God. Therefore 
Grotius’ dullards no less than Pufendorf’s destitute humans are well 
fit to consort with the licentious, violent criminals of Hobbes who pro- 
vide him in his De Cive with the basis for teaching people to despise 
justice and to follow the impulses of self-interest. Therefore, since 
none of the three took Providence into account in establishing his 
principles, none of them was able to discover the true, and heretofore 
hidden origins of the parts composing the whole economy of the natural 
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law of nations which are: religions, languages, customs, laws, socie- 
ties, governments, trade, sovereignties, tribunals, penalties, war, peace, 
surrenders, slavery, alliances.” 

What is characteristic is the fact that Vico’s polemic has a more 
vibrant tone when it is directed against Grotius and Pufendorf than 
when it combats Hobbes. Not that Hobbes is not rebutted with sharp 
blame, but the aculeum vichianum—it is evident—acquires a more 
definite sting when it is a question of stigmatizing Grotius or Pufen- 
dorf. What is the reason for this? The reason lies in the historical 
reaction of Vico against abstract jusnaturalism; in the last analysis, 
in his Scotism, leading him to emphasize the element of will in human 
history, the placiti arbitrii, consequently the element of force, the 
certum. And what political writer had so insisted on the certum as 
Hobbes? 

But again the reason for Vico’s greater animosity against Grotius 
and Pufendorf is rooted in the absolute rule with which the idea of 
ordo sways his system. The contrast between the idea of ordo and 
the political epicureanism of Grotius and Pufendorf glares out in 
Vico’s critique of their conceptions. It is, fundamentally, the contrast 
between scholasticism and rationalism; between the idea of ordo and 
that of the “ native and inalienable rights of men;” the basic contrast 
out of which the modern age has sprung. “ The characteristic feature 
of scholasticism is that the whole system derives from the idea of 
ordo. Man is always seen incorporated in a certain ordo which must 
be observed, which compels obedience through a number of necessary, 
natural laws, deriving from its essence. The juridical philosophy of 
scholasticism never assumes as its starting point the consideration of 
isolated man, never asks what rights man must consider as his own. 
(If scholasticism did this it would have to replace the idea of ordo 
with that of man; but the idea of man, on the contrary, scholasticism 
deduces from a particular view of the world seen as ordo.). ... 
The initial point of scholasticism is never, as with the Naturrecht 
theorists of subsequent times, the autonomous individual who, by dint 
of many dialectical turns must be fitted—in spite of the great emphasis 
placed on his rights—into a frame of necessary ordines. Scholasticism, 
instead, considers the individual, without abandonment of his absolute 
value, as born into a God-given, meaningfully arranged ordo, into an 
organically graded cosmos of rights and duties.” ** 


16H. Rommen, Die Staatslehre des F. Suarez, M. Gladbach, Volksvereins- 
verlag, Kéln, 1926, pp. 49 ff. 
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The idea of the eternal ordo is used by Vico in refutation of Spin- 
oza; 17 then exploited in its whole semantic scale as ean be seen by 
Vico’s equation “ordo seu potestas civilis” ;1* his contraposition of 
ordo versus plebs; ** his parallel between military and social ordines ; *° 
his distinction of lex ex ordine from lex extra ordinem; ** his setting up 
of the category ordo non ex ordine sed extra ordinem,”* and so forth. 

Let us now tackle the third main point at which Vico’s thought is 
directly dependent on scholasticism: the relation between ratio and 
auctoritas, i. e., between verum and certum. The antithesis between 
justice and force and the problem of their relation is, of course, the 
central question in any philosophy of law. Given Vico’s idealistic 
position (“all existent things may be termed thoughts of God”), and 
the rule of the idea of ordo, he could but solve it in the sense of 
recognizing the divine particle contained, the element of justice 
involved, if any, no matter how unethical, event of human history 
(Nunquam aspectu amittere possumus Deum” ).?° The dogma justitia 
omnis societatis fundamentum stands fast, and as Cicero relates in 
Augustine’s quotation of him, “ Scipio the African rightly teaches that 
no society can subsist without justice; which is confirmed by Aristotle 
with the cogent example he gives of a society of robbers. Such a 
society could never subsist for long if it were not based on an equal 
distribution of booty.2* The relation between ratio and auctoritas, 
verum and certum, justice and force, therefore, can be expressed by 
the formula auctoritas rationis pars quaedam. If we look more accu- 
rately into this solution we will have no trouble in perceiving that the 
problem of the relation between justice and force has an ultimately 
metaphysical root, and is nothing but a particular instance of the 
scholastic problem of the relation between the abstract universale 
(justice) and the concrete (auctoritas). 

The solution of Vico is the orthodox Thomistic one: universals have 
no existence in the abstract (abstract justice does not exist), they can 
only exist in concreto, in re (Auctoritas rationis pars quaedam). 

The demonstration per inversum of this principle is given by Suarez: 
“ TIndividuum ut sic non addit aliquid ex natura rei distinctum a natura 
specifica; ita ut in ipso individuo, Petro, verbigratia, humanitas ut 


17 De Const. jurispr. pars prior, p. 208. 
18 Op. cit., 423 bis. 

19 Op. cit., 392. *2 De Const. jurispr. pars prior, p. 416. 
2° Thid. De Uno, CLIT, p. 110. 

*1 De Uno, cap. CXIV, p. 169. ** Op. cit., LIX, p. 36. 
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sic, et haec humanitas, vel potius id, quod aditur humanitati ut fiat 
haec (quod solet vacari haecceitas, vel differentia individualis) ex 
natura rei distinguantur, et consequenter faciant veram compositionem 
in ipsa re.” 75 

Vico, in short, is a partisan of moderate realism; he follows closely 
in the footsteps of Aquinas. Whether he draws directly on the latter 
or on the exposition of Aquinas’ doctrine in Suarez’ Disputationes meta- 
physicae, remains to be seen. But it is incontrovertible that his solu- 
tion of the problem of the relation between ratio and auctoritas is 
flooded with light if one considers it after a perusal of the crystalline 
Disputatio VI in Suarez’ Disputationes. 

ELIO GIANTURCO. 
Washington, D. C. 


%5 Disputationes Metaphysicae, Disp. V, de unitate individuali, p. 110. 
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The Philiosophy of Law of James Wilson. By Wiu1am F. Oserine, 
S.J., Ph. D. 


That there is a great need for an English and more specifically an 
American literature of jurisprudence, there can be no question. That 
there is a vast dearth of such literature is even less questionable. For 
this reason, if for no other, it was desirable that the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association should sponsor such a work as that 
which Father Obering has produced in The Philosophy of Law of 
James Wilson. 

By way of acquainting the prospective reader with the general pur- 
port of the volume, let me say that it is pretty much what its title pro- 
claims it but from a very limited point of view. It is extremely generic 
from the legal angle and hardly more specific philosophically. This 
may have been necessitated by reason of the paucity of material or 
it may have been the author’s objective. In fact, he asserts in one 
place that he has felt this stricture. Whatever the reason, its resultant 
is an incompleteness which becomes more notable since most of us 
know so little about the subject of the writing. 

The thesis which is more than implicit in the production is to the 
effect that Wilson drew much of his philosophy as a jurist from 
Scholastic sources. It is pointed out that he was not acquainted with 
the Scholastics chiefly through primary sources, but mediately, prin- 
cipally through Hooker. It will be evident that the author has taken 
a large order in protagonizing such a theory and he struggles with it 
manfully. 

It may be useful here to note the topics discussed, vid. 


The Science of Man and the Law 
The Moral Basis of Law J ose law 


[b—Natural Rights 
Civil and Criminal Law 
Law of Nations 
The State as a Natural Institution 


There are two chapters by way of addenda, one of which is a defense 
of the Revolution and the other on Constitutional government. 

Perhaps you are seeking the plan. Very frankly your reviewer 
cannot supply the answer unless it is to be found in the source works 
at the author’s disposal. It does not follow any legalistic division that 
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is apparent. It does approximate an ethical sequence which raises 
an issue and a question. 

It is stated in the very first chapter that jurisprudence is and should 
be comprehended entirely within the area of ethics. To this the legist 
takes exception and not without reason as it seems to us. Whether we 
like it or not, the Common Law is the effect of many causes, not all of 
them moral. We may pass over with merest mention the fact that 
fictions have played a great part in the evolution of all law and the 
Common Law is no exception to this rule. We may also neglect but 
dare not utterly ignore the part that custom and history have played. 
We must give every real consideration to the functions of psychology 
and to certain of the principles of cosmology. 

It is my own belief that we of the philosophical arm must talk the 
language of the lawyer if we are to make an appeal to him, and it is 
vital that we should reach him if we expect to effect a truly Catholic 
jurisprudence. Our bar and bench are alike weak, generally speak- 
ing, in metaphysics and even amongst the Catholic lawyers (I shall 
say it in all kindness), even amongst those trained in our Catholic Law 
Schools this deficiency is all too evident. 

This is the great shorteoming of the great volume under review— 
vid.—that it will not impress those whom we must educate. Father 
Obering does not say what his purpose was in writing the book, but 
it is clear that it was offered only as a piece of constructive scholarship 
for the general reader. As such it will provide material for those who 
seek to establish that our government was built upon the postulate of 
a personal Deity and an ethics that is not only dualistic but largely 
scholastic in its complexion. 

I cannot say that I concur on all the conclusions drawn nor that I 
believe that the author has established his thesis, but it certainly indi- 
cates the way for future study. It may well prove inspiration to a 
great movement. 

T. 


St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Introduction to Dialectical Materialism. By Avaust THALHEIMER, 
(translated from the German by George Simpson and George 
Weltner.) New York: Covici Friede, 1936. Pp. xx + 253. 


The book was originally a series of lectures delivered in German 
to Chinese students at Sun Yat-Sen University in Moscow. Since then 
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it has appeared in Russian, Japanese, Spanish and German. The 
extreme conciseness of the work is traceable to the fact that in the 
original delivery of the lectures, each section was presented first in 
German, then translated into Chinese. 

The preface of the present edition notes that it is not intended for 
casual spectators nor for academic philosophers. “It is intended 
primarily as a tool for practical and conscious participants in the class 
struggle” (xi). Thalheimer has this point of view before him con- 
stantly. Some of the most difficult concepts of dialectical material- 
ism are dealt with very simply. 

In the presentation of the theory, the author uses the historical 
method. One might call the book a history of philosophy from the 
Marxist point of view; only five of the sixteen chapters deal with 
dialectical materialism properly so-called. 

He maintains that the oldest and most fundamental world-view is 
religion. From this all others have emerged. Religion is the product 
of fantasy. It is contrasted with science: “ Religion is rooted in belief, 
science in knowledge” (p. 30). All religions, even those which persist 
to our own day, have this same principle at their base. 

In the modern world, religion has become old-fashioned. The modern 
world-view is the result of more than two thousand years of struggle; 
it had its birth in Greece, the cradle of philosophy and natural science. 
In the Greek commercial cities of old, the development of technology, 
of handicraft and of shipping, created the prerequisites for seeking 
a natural explanation of the world as opposed to the fantastic 
explanations of the priests. 

Thales and Anaximander of Thales, Heraclitus, Plato and Aristotle 
are treated briefly. The latter, the two great philosophers of ancient 
times, mark the turn from materialistic to idealistic philosophy. The 
reason for this idealism was the complete development of slave economy, 
which necessarily reaches a cul de sac, as the basis for Greek society. 
Nevertheless their philosophy is progressive; its chief aim was the 
development of human capacities, of reason. Formal logic reached its 
peak with Aristotle. For two thousand years this represented man’s 
best effort at thinking. Dialectical materialism, of course, marks the 
greatest advance over Aristotle. 

To complete the story of the world-view, the author has a word on 
Indian materialism. Buddhism was merely a reformed popular religion. 
Like Christianity, it did not persist in its old original form. Material- 
ism, just as in Greece, was represented by the rich merchant class. 
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Its chief tenets were: the source of all knowledge is sensory; there is 
no religious revelation; there is not an immortal soul. During the 
Middle Ages, “The church formed the apex of the ruling feudal 
classes” (p. 17). ‘“ Scholastic philosophy . . . played no independent 
role and made no scientific progress worth mentioning” (117). 

The philosophy of the ensuing period came to its height with Hegel 
and Feuerbach. Hegel represents the positive, Feuerbach the negative 
consummation of philosophy in general. Hegel discovered the dialectic 
method; Feuerbach’s greatest contribution was the rejection of religion 
together with the rejection of philosophy as a science which explains 
things through the mind. 

Marx and Engels made the great advance over Feuerbach’s natural- 
science materialism to dialectical materialism. The key to history is 
in the mode of production; the real material world is dialectical. 

Dialectics proper is the science which treats of general relations in 
nature, history and thought. Thalheimer gives a concise but simple 
exposition of the fundamental tenets of dialectical materialism. He 
treats in order: the law of the permeation of opposites and its sources; 
the law of the negation and its relation to the first law; and finally, 
the law of the transformation of quality into quantity and vice versa. 

The materialistic concept of history is a special “application of 
materialistic dialectics to the social relations of man” (p. 186). The 
mode of production is the determining factor in all history; it pre- 
determines the very thought of man. It is the basis for all social rela- 
tionships. Once there is continuous or at least regular exploitation of 
one part of society by another, classes are formed. 

The very existence of these classes means class opposition which is 
something objective, independent of the consciousness of men. When 
this opposition breaks into action, we have the class struggle. This 
struggle assumes various forms, not arbitrary, but dependent on social 
conditions. A class ideology develops; gradually an organic party 
appears, which plans and leads the struggle. 

Chinese philosophy is treated in relation to religion, to the economic 
conditions under which it flowered, and finally in its fundamental 
tendencies and permanent contributions. All the philosophers of ancient 
China, except Mo Ti (fifth century B.C.) were idealists; he comes 
closest to dialectical materialism although Lao-Tzi had the idea of 
perpetual flux and permeation of opposites. 

The final section of the book is devoted to a discussion and refutation 
of pragmatism. Pragmatism is said to be fundamentally idealistic. 
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Worse than that, it is: “The scientific salvation and vindication of 
the old religious nonsense” (p. 249). Religious experience is merely 
a new term for belief. Basically it is the “latest American patent... 
for protecting religion” (p. 252). Certainly a new note of criticism 
of pragmatism! 

In the conclusion the author urges not mere study .but action. “No 
one who lives in a great évolutionary period can remain merely a 
theorist ” (p. 253). 

Like his fellow dialectical materialists, Thalheimer uses history 
ruthlessly; all world thought is forced into his theory. The untrained 
reader may find the book convincing; the work thus achieves its pur- 
pose: to give the workers the fundamental concepts of dialectical 
materialism to serve as a tool in the struggle. The student will find 
in it a concise presentation of dialectical materialism together with an 
idea of its method of presentation. 

ERWIN SADLOWSEI. 

Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Philosophical Essays for Alfred North Whitehead. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1936. Pp. vii + 248. 


This volume is a festschrift by nine former students of Professor 
Whitehead at Harvard. The nine essays cover a rather wide range of 
topics but over half of them pertain to the philosophy of science. It 
is interesting and perhaps surprising to note that Aristotle is the most 
frequently quoted of the great philosophers with Plato in second place 
and that the hoary problem of the one and the many is conspicuous in 
three of the chapters contributed. 

In his essay on the “ mathematical background and content of Greek 
philosophy,” Northrop describes the general theory of proportions by 
Eudoxos as the crowning achievement of Greek mathematics and shows 
how this discovery represents a major advance in Aristotle over Plato. 
Writing on “the one and the many in Plato,” Demos deals with the 
Limit or Determinateness and treats of the one and the many as prin- 
ciples of internal, external, horizontal and vertical ordering and of 
the various concepts which emerge from the analysis of the Limit. 
Buchanan points out the importance of signs and symbols and of the 
trivium with a fine illustration from the De modis Significandi of 
Thomas of Erfurt. 

“The widespread conviction that logic and mathematics are purely 
analytic or conventional ” in contrast to the physical sciences with their 
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“non-conventional kernel” is questioned by Quine as being meaning- 
less. Leonard presents logical positivism as the “true modern repre- 
sentative” and legitimate form”of speculative philosophy. Weiss 
accuses the moderns of taking time too seriously and insists, correctly 
we believe, that passage is not the fundamental fact. 

Kerby-Miller shows that the “regularity theory” of causality as 
opposed to the “intrinsic connection theory” fails to account for 
several types of judgment. Hartshorne rejects four forms of “ sim- 
plicist ” theory of substance or individuality (which are synonymous 
for him)—these four being monism, atomism, Aristotelianism and 
Berkeleyanism—in favor of Leibnitz and a theory of compound indi- 
viduality. Thus, “the organism containing organisms is the model of 
reality ” and inclusion is the basis of all relationship. 

The last essay is by Lee on “ The Good” and he stresses its social 
character. The “special sphere of values” is a historical curiosity, 
a nineteenth century invention and an “empty shell of belief.” The 
good is not a substantive, nor is it a quality or predicate, nor is it 
something completed. He repudiates the separation of reason from 
desire, the doctrine that desire is purely physical and the separation 
of ethics from metaphysics. 

These nine essays are uniformly good and are significant as indi- 
cating a considerable departure in many respects from many of the basic 
views that have been part and parcel of the baggage of beliefs inherited 
by modern man from Descartes and his succesors. If Descartes is the 
“putative father of modern philosophy,” it is too often forgotten says 
Weiss, that the “ mother was scholasticism.” Indeed, the amount of 
attention given here to Plato and Aristotle in all the essays and the 
very presence of a study devoted to scholastic grammar and rhetoric 
would seem to suggest that we are at the end of the modern era in 
philosophy as we are in so many other respects. 


Danret C. O’Grapy, 
University of Notre Dame. 


Oeuvres de Saint Augustin. 17¢ serie: Opuscules. II. Problémes 
Morauz. De bono conjugali. De conjugiis adulterinis. De men- 
dacio. Contra mendacium. De cura gerenda pro mortuis. De 
patientia. De utilitate jejunii. Par Gustave Combes. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1937. Pp. 568. 


The editor of this volume has selected seven works of St. Augustine 
which he calls moral problems. In the introduction to each treatise he 
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lets us see the historical background of the composition. Each treatise 
is divided into sections and each section is marked by a headline in 
which the content of the section is summed up. These headings are 
well formulated; they are able to arouse the interest of the reader and 
allow him to select any portion of the treatise which he may find 
stimulating. Besides, the consecutive headings are so worked as to 
enable the reader to follow the sequence of the ideas of the whole 
treatise. The obvious and praiseworthy intention of the editor is to 
make these works of St. Augustine available to the general reading 
public; therefore he gives on one side the Latin text and parallel to it 
on the opposite page the French translation. 

The attentive reader of this volume will be able to observe St. 
Augustine at his work of introducing the doctrine of the Church in the 
life of the early Christians. He will feel that the Church in those times 
had to deal with problems similar to the problems which she confronts 
today. In the work, De conjugiis adulterinis, the Saint gives the word 
to those who do not wish to have sensual lust restrained within the 
limits of the law of Christ and who call this law “feralis, non 
humana.” The Saint replies that, if the Church yields to such com- 
plaints, the door will be wide open to the divorce: “ Nonne lex Christi 
incontinentibus displicet, qui uxores litigiosas, injuriosas, imperiosas, 
fastidiosas abicere volunt et alias ducere?” (ch. X.). The two works 
on lying present a great variety of practical cases which the bishop 
evidently has selected from his wide experience. In the writing De 
cura gerenda pro mortuis the Saint recommends that a decent burial be 
given to the body which has been the helpmate of the spirit in the 
performance of good works (ch. III). He approves of the pious 
custom to bury the dead on sacred ground, even near the tomb of a 
martyr. However, if there is no occasion to bury the deceased in a 
sacred place, this will be no loss for the soul; for the Church, the 
good mother of all, intercedes for all her departed children (ch. IV). 
De patientia shows us the saint at one of his favorite topics: suffer- 
ing endured in the spirit of Christian faith brings us in the possession 
of God; since nobody can attain God without the help of God, patient 
enduring needs the asistance of grace (ch. XVIII). De utilitate jejunii 
lets us hear the voice of the murmurers: “ Quid facis quia jejunas? 
tuus ipse tortor et cruciator exsistis” (ch. III). St. Augustine has 
the answer ready from the revealed word of God: “Corpus quod 
corrumpitur aggravat animam (Sap. 9, 15). Si ergo caro onus est 
animae, quantum quisque delectatur superiore vita sua tantum deponit 
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de terrena sarcina sua. Ecce quod agimus jejunantes ” (ch. II). When 
reading St. Augustine, we are raised by him to the supernatural 
world of faith, which is a living reality with him. 
The collection closes with some notes on historical, dogmatic, moral 
questions which refer to the topics of the booklet. 
GERARD Esser. 
St. Mary’s Missionhouse, Techny, Ill. 


Consciousness and the Nervous System, (Volume IV, No. 3 in Studies 
in Psychology and Psychiatry from the Catholic University of 
America), by Dom THoMAs VERNER Moore, Ph. D., M.D. Balti- 
more, The Williams & Wilkins Co. 


The announced intention of this study, planned as an opening chapter 
of a book on Cognitive Psychology, is to arrive at a descriptive defi- 
nition of consciousness from a study of the pathological conditions in 
which it is affected and to relate this function to the nervous system 
by a study of cerebral pathology and extirpation experiments. In 
contrast with the various abnormal states considered, the author defines 
normal consciousness as “a state of the human mind, in which it can 
perceive and interpret its surroundings and in which the past experi- 
ence of the individual is fully available for the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to the needs of the present moment.” ‘ Fully available’ is to 
be taken of course in a relative sense. For this definition the abnormal 
states studied, through a review of the major pertinent researches, are 
those of derealization, depersonalization, ambulatory automatism or 
amnestic fugues, and double and multiple personalities. Incidently 
the careful analysis of the work done in the last named, confirms in 
Dr. Moore’s mind the traditional Scholastic position that the doub- 
lings of personality are doublings in awareness, or splitting of what 
may be termed the empirical personality. “The true metaphysical 
personality of man is a living conscious, thinking substance that. is 
never split.” 

Of the correlation of consciousness as defined above with the brain 
through results indicated in cerebral extirpation in human beings, the 
author concludes that such consciousness is not a function of either of 
the cerebral hemispheres or prefrontal lobes, or of the thalamus or 
hypothalamus. Extensive lesions of both cerebral hemispheres lead 
to an impairment of the synthetic sense and perhaps to a euphoric 
relaxation or restraint of conduct. External signs of consciousness, 
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such as sleeping and awaking, reacting to stimuli, are possible when 
only the mid-brain ganglia and a fragment of the thalamus are present. 
The medulla oblongata is not an ultimate center of conscious control. 
“There is no place in the nervous system where we can hope to find 
a point center of mental life to which all perceptions must be referred 
and from which all control of conduct must proceed.” 

As to the organization within the nervous system the most careful 
judgment based upon empirical study leads Dr. Moore to the conclusion 
that the central nervous system is not a complex system of mechanical 
structures, each located in a definite region and capable of certain 
specialized mental activities. It is rather a system of connections for 
the control of the many mechanisms of the body, such as the skeletal 
and muscular system, for the reception of stimuli which are transmitted 
to the conscious mind or utilized in various types of automatic con- 
trol. Nor does removal of a motor area mean the taking over of the 
function by the corresponding area of the opposite side. Removal of 
cortical areas involved in the performance of habits does not always 
obliterate the habit. Total removal of the cerebral hemisphere does 
not do away with the power to form new habits of conditional reflexes. 
Such stimuli as can enter after such removals may serve as a basis of 
learning and acquisition of habits. Acuity of perception seems to be 
relatively independent of the presence of cortical areas. The brain 
appears, in a word, to be “a system of connections, and in a manner 
not yet well defined, a store house of certain traces of experience which 
are made use of by the organism in a variety of ways.” 

The above conclusions certainly indicate the failure of mechanical 
concepts of the human person and a return to rightly understood view 
first expressed in Aristotle that the mind or soul is the “ forma sub- 
stantialis ” of the composite, which not only organizes growth in man 
but lives a life of sensory and intellectual experience. It is this 
same entelecheia which reorganizes the mutilated brain as the evidence 
so clearly shows, and provides vicarious functioning when the parts 
of the brain are destroyed. 

This latest monograph in this series of psychological and psychiatrical 
studies under Dr. Moore’s general editorship is fully in keeping with 
the high standards of careful and detached scientific approach which 
have marked all its predecessors in the series. It deserves the careful 
attention of students of both the philosophy and the science of the 
mind. 

CHartes A. Harr. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Theodicy. By Pauu J. Guenn, Ph. D., 8.T.D. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1938. Pp. x, 300. 


Dr. Glenn has written of Theodicy in a most pleasing manner. He 
has made a book dealing with the profound mysteries of the nature of 
God, of the Divine operations and the Divine essence in such attractive 
fashion that one is led rapidly from page to page and desires rather 
to continue reading than to put down the book. He deals with the 
existence of God as an undeniable truth, presenting the arguments as 
they are given in the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, and adding 
certain supplementary proofs which captivate the interest of some 
minds. The position of the atheist is clearly stated and his reasoning 
is as clearly refuted. 

Dealing with the metaphysical essence of God after rejecting nominal- 
ism and denying the solidity of the Scotist opinion, the definition of 
St. Thomas “ Self-subsistent Being Itself” is favored as the most 
adequate. Dr. Glenn holds that to discern the metaphysical essence of 
God in the fact that He is Ens a se, is unacceptable. God must first be 
known and then comes the realization that He is independent of 
causes. | 

On the subject of the divine knowledge the doctrine of Molina is 
said to be inadequate concerning future free events. The teaching of 
Cajetan that God knows future contingencies as present and in the light 
of His eternal determining decrees, is called “the most acceptable of 
all.” The scientia media is likewise rejected. Dr. Glenn finds no 
need for declaring the existence of a scientia media. 

The last pages of the book are devoted to the question of existing 
evil. The solution given is in accord with the best theological tra- 
dition and should prove satisfactory to the college student. A book 
like this of Dr. Glenn should be a stimulus to the study of God in 
colleges and universities, and an antidote to the bitter atheism which 
is invading the campus. 

F, A. WausH. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Ontology. By Pavut J. Guenwn. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1937. Pp. x, 340. 


It is apparent that we shall soon have an English text for each branch 
of philosophy from the pen of Dr. Glenn. While these texts make 
no claim to novelty, they are none the less valuable on that account. 
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In fact, there would be a marked improvement in philosophical liter- 
ature if the essential truths which are the real philosophy of every 
division of the science, were actually grasped by the nunierous tyros 
whose masses of verbiage about particular hobbies so often overwhelm 
us. The volume under review is a sound general philosophy: if 
metaphysics means anything, it means ontology. 

With methodical solidity, Dr. Glenn treats the idea of being, the 
primary determinations of being, and the transcendental properties. 
The chapter on beauty is very well done. Substance and accident, 
cause and effect occupy the third part, and the irrefragrable traditional 
doctrine is well set forth and defended against ancient and modern 
errors. 

The author deals succinctly with scholastic disputes. While not 
deciding the question of the distinction between essence and existence, 
he says “ The weight of authority and of cogent reasoning appears to 
be on the side of those who assert the real distinction” (p. 101). 
While carefully showing that “personality” as used in ontology 
“ does not suggest as it does in so much popular ‘ psychological’ writing 
and discussion, a kind of impressiveness, a power to influence others, a 
thing composed of such elements as charm and manner, resonance of 
voice, alertness, self-assurance and so on” (p. 239), all scholastic dis- 
putes are avoided. The reality of efficient cause is strongly, almost 
rhetorically, defended. 

We thank Dr. Glenn for dedicating this book to Doctor James A. 
W. Reeves, President of Seton High College, Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is no exaggeration to say that by his many years of devoted 
labor, Doctor Reeves has earned the tribute paid him. 


F. A. Watsz. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Contemplation et Vie Contemplative selon Platon. By A. J. 
Festucigre. Librarie Philosophique J. Vrin, 6 Place de la 
Sorbonne, Paris, 1936. 493 pages. 


The author in this work takes up four distinct problems: “Les 
origines de Vidée de contemplation” (pp. 1-74), “Transposition de 
la connaissance” (pp. 75-250), “ Transposition de la Religion” (pp. 
250-370), “ Action et contemplation” (pp. 371-448). His study is 
based in the Phaedo, the Banquet, the Republic and the Phaedras of 
Plato. 
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Festugiére in a detailed study tries to come to a definition of the 
Gewpia. According to his findings in Plato two conditions are required 
for the composition of contemplation. “Il faut que l’objet soit le 
premier Etre, identique au divin supreme, a Dieu. I] faut que cet 
objet soit saisi par une sorte de contact spirituel qui unisse immedi- 
atement le connaissant au connu” (pp. 42-43). Then justly he adds 
that these two requirements presuppose a third one namely “ une vie 
qui en prepare en permette l’exercise.” Such in brief is the technical 
definition of Plato as brought out by Festugiére. He then attempts 
to interpret “la contemplation religieuse” as he found it in Plato. 
He claims that Plato “ transpose la contemplation religieuse en invitant 
& regarder une beauté divine qui ne se montre qu’a l’Ame” (p. 73). 
His interpretation is well grounded. 

An explanation of the vonrdy and the vois follows. In this chapter, 
the author shows that just as in the physical order sight and the object 
seen are in contact because of the light of the sun, so in the spiritual 
order, the eye of the soul cannot reach the transcendenting God 
unless “le reflet divin vient l’éclairer” (p. 122). Festugiére then 
concludes that “ Les développements de la théologie ne font que pour- 
suivre, en ses plus hautes conséquences, le principe formule déja par . 
le Timée” p. 122). The author then emphasized the fact that Plato 
brought out the idea that “la vrai fin de l’homme est de contempler. 
Son vrai devoir est de se préparer a cette fin” (p. 156). In his chapter 
on “La dialectique” he points out several deductions from Plato. 
These are: “ L’objet de la contemplation est constituée par les Idées 
pures sou la déterimination de l’Un”; that the Philebus brings out a 
“contemplation pour ainsi dire synthetique” (p. 208) that “1’Un est 
au dela de l’essence, de la Forme.” 

In the chapter on “ La Beatitude” Festugiére shows that the history 
of Greek thought consists in a “course inlassable vers le bonheur” 
(p. 268). But in Plato what is this “bonheur.” It consists not only 
in the contemplation “du Bien, mais 4 le faire” (p. 357). When the 
individual has seen “ ]’Idée,” he has seen “le Beau absolu.” He has 
understood the order of the universe, and he knows that while obey- 
ing to this order he is going toward his proper end, and that thus he 
participates in the @ewpia. But just in how far does the individual 
participate in the beatitude. That is the problem which Festugiére 
attempts to settle. Here in this chapter he shows how close Plato 
came to Christianity, for in his works as in the doctrine of Christ 
love is the underlying element. It is the motor of the “ connaissance 
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contemplative.” It is even more, for it “ gouverne la conduit et facilite 
le sacrifice ” (p. 368). 

Upon closing the book the reader knows more than ever that Plato 
was an extremely complex genius. There is within him a taste for 
that which is of the world, yet there is also the opposite. Yet, Festu- 
giére has shown conclusively that “la contemplation est un foyer de 
lumiére qui eclaire l’ensemble du systéme.” 

The book is well documented. It is a deep study, yet the author has 
treated his subject in a clear cut fashion. At the end of the book there 
are three tables, one of the texts that he used, one of the Greek words 
which he explained, and an analytical table. . 
Leon 
Washington, D. C. 


Etudes sur le Psychologie des Mystiques. Tome Second. By JOSEPH 
Marécuat, §.J. Desclée de Brouwer & Cie, Paris, 1937. Pp. 556. 


The first volume of this well documented study was published in 
1924. In it, the author had discussed three major problems: empiri- 
cal science and religious psychology (pp. 3-69), the “sentiment de 
présence” among the profanes and among the mystics (pp. 69-183), 
and the distinctive characteristics of Christian mysticism (pp. 183- 
270). This long awaited volume appears thirteen years later. In the 
preface, the author by way of apology states that because of sickness 
and lack of sufficient material he had been forced to alter the plans 
which he had formally announced in the preface to the first volume. 
The first six problems (pp. 3-365) follow the original plan, while the 
last four (pp. 365-533) which were to deal with the technicalities of 
mysticism have been replaced by four essays in which the author 
presents comparative mysticism in what he himself terms “ articles 
de vulgarisation.” 

The author first briefly traces the history of mysticism since the 
death of Christ. He shows that mysticism today does not differ from 
that of yesterday. He points to the fact that it depends upon “1. le 
cadre dogmatique, sacramentaire et disciplinaire de l’Eglise; 2. le 
recueillement d’une saisie par l’action divine; 3. l’absorption 
intérieure dans le divin.” The second study which the author presents 
is that of the “intuition de Dieu” in Christian mysticism. He treats 
it from the historical angle and takes up the problem of intuition as 
found in St. Augustin, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, St. John of the 
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Cross, Ruusbroee and several others. His selection of authors is good 
for it allows one to see the conception held by various schools. He 
closes his study by showing that the intuition of God as found in the 
mystics differs from the beatific vision, but that it is “ ’evenement 
earactéristique de la haute contemplation” (p. 37). 

“ Sur les cimes de |’oraison” the third problem discussed by Maréchal 
is nothing else but a mere presentation of the opinions which have been 
voiced by modern theologians. The first three problems are treated 
briefly “& vol d’oiseau.” The fourth one which deals with “ Le seul 
& seul” with God according to Plotinus (pp. 51-141) is a thorough 
study of the subject. The conclusion which Maréchal reaches after a 
good, documented investigation is that “Le mystique de Plotin est 
diamétralement opposée au surnaturalisme chrétien” (p. 86). Thus 
the author refutes Bergson and others of his school. An appendix 
has been added. The author presents his findings on mystical theology 
among the early Greek Fathers. Upon finishing this study the reader 
is forced to conclude that great prudence must be taken in the 
evaluation of early Greek texts. 

The study on the vision of God according to St. Augustin is the 
reproduction of an article which the author had published in the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique. It is a good study but the author 
does not aim to compete with the great theologians on St. Augustin. 
However, it seems justified here as it brings about a complete picture 
of the psychology of the mystics. Maréchal then takes up “ Le Sommet 
de la Contemplation ” according to St. Thomas. It is one of the best 
essays of the volume. It is clear and well developed. In an appendix 
one finds the conception of the mystical vision of God according to 
Richard de Saint-Victor, Guillaume de Saint Thierry, Saint Albertus 
Magnus, Ruusbroec and his school and St. John of the Cross. From 
these the author concludes that “la contemplation ici-bas” culminates 
“dans une connaissance immédiate de Dieu différente toutefois de la 
vision claire et saturante, qui serait proprement la vision béatifique” 
(p. 361). The problem of contemplation according to St. Ignatius 
comes next. It is a good interpretation of the Spiritual Exercises. 
In the Essay “ Un exemple d’optimiste scientiste dans |’étude des faits 
mystiques ” Maréchal aims to refute Leuba’s book on “ Psychologie 
du Mysticisme Religieux.” He attacks him bitterly on the ground 
that the professor had taxed with “illusion |’intuition transcendante 
des mystiques chrétiens” (p. 407). His criticisms are well grounded 
and his proofs well documented. 
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The “Principles de Mystique Comparée” takes up the general 
principles of mysticism then these principles are applied to Buddhism, 
the Yoha of Patanjali, Mohammedanism and Christianity. His con- 
clusion is that in front of mysticism a positive science cannot ignore 
the surnatural mystical union neither that it can solve it. 

The last essay deals with the problem “de la grace mystique 
en Islam.” Maréchal analyses in detail Hallaj. His conclusion is 
that probably no historian nor psychologist will ever be able to arrive 
at any definite conclusion as to what went on in Hallaj’s mind. Maré- 
chal offers the conjecture that this mystical martyr of Islam may have 
reached a certain mystical height due to his heroical faithfulness in 
striving for truth, and thus special graces might have been given him. 
Maréchal claims for his conclusion that as a theologian he is interested 
less in “la réalité historique que la possibilité méme des graces dont 
Hallaj, mulsuman sincére, se crut favorise” (p. 529). 

This is a well documented study. It is a real defense of Christian 
mysticism. It is a clear cut interpretation and explanation of the 
psychology of mysticism as found in all the mystical schools. An 
alphabetical table of contents according to names and a detailed out- 
line of the chapters in the two volumes are found at the end of the book. 


Leon BAISIER. 
Washington, D. 


The Crisis of Civilization. By Hruarre Bettoc. New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 245. 


This book contains the lectures of Mr. Belloc given at Fordham 
University in the spring of 1937. As the title indicates, Mr. Belloc 
regards our civilization as being at the most critical stage in its 
history,—a stage from which “ the only alternatives are recovery through 
the restoration of Catholicism or the extinction of our culture” (p. 3). 

Every civilization receives its specifying form from the religion 
of its members. The Catholic Church has been the “ determining 
element ” in our civilization. With the decline of the influence of the 
Church began the disintegration of our culture. In support of these 
facts, Mr. Belloc describes the miraculous rescue of the despairing 
Graeco-Roman Empire by the Church, her early struggle to preserve 
the re-vitalized civilization against the barbaric and Mohammedan 
forces, and her ultimate triumph culminating in the glories of the high 
Middle Ages, when “never had we had such a well-founded society 
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before, never have we since had any society so well founded or so 
much concerned with justice” (p. 88). 

Then began that spiritual decline which finally ended in the ship- 
wreck of the Reformation. This catastrophe caused the gradual dis- 
appearance of the just and therefore stable economic and social insti- 
tutions of the Middle Ages. In their place arose the evils of unbridled 
competition, usury, and the growth of the proletariat, which are char- 
acteristic of industrial capitalism. Finally, as a revolt against the 
injustice of modern society, has arisen the final fruit of the Reformation, 
Communism. 

Mr. Belloc concludes his study with a plan of restoration, involving 
principally a distribution of property, the public control of monopolies, 
and the re-establishment of the principles underlying the mediaeval 
guild,—all of which will be impossible unless men are first converted 
to the spirit of Catholicism. Our civilization cannot be itself without 
its informing princple. 

Although there may be differences of opinion regarding the details 
of a recovery program, it is difficult to disagree with Mr. Belloc’s 
central thesis: the recovery of the religion that made us is our first 
and immediate task. 

RicHarD Baker. 

Nazareth, Michigan. 


Une nouvelle encyclopédie médiévale. Le Compendium philosophiae. 
By MicHe. pve Bovarp. Paris: E. de Boceard, 1936. Pp. 207. 


Michel de Bouard gives us a partial edition of a hitherto unedited 
and little known mediaeval encyclopaedia. In several introductory 
chapters he discusses the manuscripts and the contents of the work. 
The manuscripts do not offer any clue as to the identity of the author, 
but from internal evidence the editor thinks that the work can be 
attributed to Hugh Ripelin, a Dominican of Strasbourg in the late 
thirteenth century. 

In his introduction de Bouard defends the mediaeval mind against 
the charge of naiveté concerning the knowledge of nature. The alle- 
gorical histories, lapidaries, ete., with their extravagances were not 
meant to teach science. In accord with the symbolism of Plato and 
St. Augustine they offered mystical interpretations of visible creation. 
Their purpose was only to edify. When mediaeval writers intended 
to teach science they wrote quite differently. Among the mediaeval 
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encyclopaedias this Compendium philosophiae attains a comparatively 
high scientific level. It is based very largely on Aristotle and Albert 
the Great. It deals with theology, cosmology, plants, animals, man, 
physics, and philosophy (metaphysics, logic, epistemology, ethics). 

De Bouard presents rather well the theological and philosophical 
influences exerted on the author of the Compendium. He might have 
utilized Thorndike’s volumes on the history of science to greater 
advantage. Further manuscripts are listed by Grabmann in Beitrége, 
XVII, 5, 74. The excerpts in the present volume are edited from a 
single manuscript. It is to be hoped that the editor will soon furnish 
us with a complete critical text. 

A. K. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England. By JostaH 
Cox Russetu. Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
Special Supplement No. 3. London, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1936. Pp. x + 210. 


This is an indispensable volume for anyone interested in the thought 
or literature of thirteenth century England. About 350 writers are 
presented alphabetically under their Christian names. Some are 
treated in a few lines, but the better known authors receive several 
columns. Mr. Russell avoids repeating what can conveniently be found 
elsewhere. The information he gives is remarkably accurate. The 
articles are packed with carefully chosen bibliography, which often 
consists of individual chapters of books, introductions to works, and 
especially periodical literature. The late Monsignor Lacombe receives 
thanks in the preface and New Scholasticism is cited. 


A. K. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The National Bibliophile Service, 321 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
announced the publication of the reprint of Professor Peter Coffey’s 
Ontology, $4.00; The Science of Logic, 2 volumes, $4.50 each, and 
Epistemology, 2 volumes, each $4.50. The National Bibliophile Service 
is particularly interested in reprinting out of print volumes. The 
Service also announces that it would like to reprint the 3 volumes of 
Harper’s Metaphysics of the Schools, long out of date. If the Service 
could get some assurance of the sale of 200 sets, the reprint of these 
valuable volumes would be undertaken. Any of the readers of THE 
New ScwHo.uasticisM interested in this proposal should communicate 
directly with the National Bibliophile Service. 

Officers for 1938 of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference, are 
as follows: President: E. T. Mitchell, University of Texas; Vice- 
President: C. M. Perry, University of Oklahoma; Secretary-Treasurer : 
A. J. Bahm, Texas Technological College; Executive Committee: The 
foregoing officers and I. K. Stephens, Southern Methodist University; 
Anna McCracken, University of Kansas; J. J. Wallace, Loyola 
University. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 


_ sophical Association will be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, December 28 and 29, 1938. The invitation was extended by 
His Excellency, Most Reverend John T. MeNicholas, §.T.D., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. Causality has been accepted as the general 
theme. Round table discussions will be held on other topics. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS 
AND BOOK NOTES 


Revue néoscolastique de philosophie —Tome 40 (Deuxiéme Série, No. 
53): November, 1937. 

This issue includes a separate supplement which contains a comprehen- 
sive, classified bibliography of the year’s output in philosophy and related 
fields. 

R. Feys: Les Logiques nouvelles des modalités (a@ suivre). A critical 
study and comparison of traditional and recent systems of logic. This 
first section comprises an introduction and six short chapters. After a 
preliminary clarification of terms and explanation of method the following 
topics are treated in order: 1) Logic of truth and falsity, 2) Postulates 
of Aristotelian modalities, 3) Logic of simple modalities, 4) Logics with 
indefinitely superadded modifications, 5) Logic of intuitionism, 6) Johans- 
son’s logic. Symbols are used throughout. 0. Lottin: Le thomisme de 
Godefroid de Fontaines en matiére de libre arbitre. The fundamental 
accord between Godfrey of Fontaine and St. Thomas Aquinas on the sub- 
ject of freedom of the will is first noted and then certain points of disagree- 
ment are examined. Their chief difference concerns the kind of causality 
to be attributed to the object. Any opposition implied in Godfrey’s insist- 
ence on the necessity of preliminary perception or judgment is directed, not 
against his master, but against Henry of Ghent and Giles of Rome. Other- 
wise he is a faithful disciple. The opinions of other contemporary Domini- 
can authorities are given and supported by copious quotations from their 
works. B. de Gerardon: Apercu sur le réalisme critique américain. An 
exposition and analysis of American Critical Realism. Certain basic tenets 
of the system are agreed upon by the seven collaborators in the “ Essays ” 
but they differ widely in other respects. Santayana, Strong, Drake and 
Rogers retain the notion of essence but give it diverse interpretations. As 
to the fidelity of the representation various responses are given. For Pratt 
the datum has a transcendent value while Santayana and Strong discern 
three elements in perception, namely, intuition, intent and animal faith. 
The difficulties inherent in the theory are indicated. 


Archives de Philosophie—Vol. XIII, Cahier 3, 1937. 

Pierre Giscard: Psychogenése Des Hallucinations. This study briefly 
reviews some of the more important facts concerning the genesis of hallu- 
cinations. Not wishing to give all the details of the various theories rela- 
tive to this problem, the author has given his readers references to the 
best literature on hallucinations. Jean Besson: Contribution a l’Etude 
Du “ Miméme Manuel” considers the relationship between the memoriza- 
tion of shapes or forms and muscular movement—miméme manuel. The 
study is purely experimental; the author gives a detailed account of the 
procedure followed. The diagrams, designs and tables used in the experi- 
ments are reproduced and the scores and results are carefully tabulated. 
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A. Stocker: Une Critique Du Freudisme. The author points out here 
some of the more important weaknesses in the psychology of Freud and 
his followers. He shows how the latter confuse things that are qualita- 
tively different and hence are reluctant to admit that the difference between 
man and animal is one of kind and not of degree only. J. De La Vaissiére, 
S.J.: La Psychologie Individuelle d’Adler. The present study is an 
attempt to analyze the theory of individual psychology according to the 
mind of Alfred Adler. The author opens his discussion with a brief his- 
torical sketch. This is followed by an outline of the conditions necessary 
for a sound psychological theory. With this outline as a standard of 
measure the theory of Adler is explained and evaluated. The article is 
supplemented by a bibliography of the works of Adler since 1911 (the date 
of his break with Freud). The list includes some fifty-nine titles. 


Archives de Philosophie—Vol. XIII, Cahier III, Supplement Bibli- 
ographique. 

As the title indicates, this is a bibliographic supplement to Vol. XIII, 
Cah. III of the Archives De Philosophie. It contains reviews of the latest 
works on introductory philosophy, metaphysics and logic, psychology and 
pedagogy, aesthetics, ethics and history of philosophy. 


Revue de VUniversité d’Ottawa—Vol. VIII: Janiver-Mars, 1938. 
Séverin Pelletier, 0.M.I.: Religion, Personne et Ordre Social. In the 
midst of the, confusion of the day, every effort to respect man and the 
rights of man, to maintain or restore the social order, will be vain, if man 
is not first preoccupied with respecting the rights of God over man and 
the essential relations of man to God. Personality is stressed. Religion 
is absolutely necessary for the individual person, for there are no tighter 
bonds than those which unite the person to God. If religion is imperfect 
justice, it is only by reason of our incapacity of rendering to God what 
is due Him and not by reason of the rigor of that obligation. Not only is 
religion necessary for the proper perfectioning of the individual person, 
but also for society, since, whether one considers the members that com- 
pose it, the multitude of its goods, or its authority, society comes from 
God. Julien Peghaire, C.S.Sp.: Un Thomiste devant Descartes. The 
author presents the proper attitude a Thomist should have towards Des- 
cartes. In appraising his teachings, one must not confound the position 
of his partisans with those which are proper to the master himself. The 
following three characteristics are generally attributed to Descartes: (1) 
The rejection of Scholasticism because of its irremediable attachment to 
authoritarianism and superstitious belief in tradition; (2) The expulsion 
from the frontiers of reason, of theology and faith; and (3) The cult of 
evidence, of clear and distinct ideas, of logical clarity and good sense. As 
to (1), we may say that Descartes really rejected, and rightly so, the 
decadent scholasticism of the three centuries that preceded him, but he 
was in ignorance of, since he never had contact direct and true with the 
great masters of the thirteenth century, like St. Thomas, Bonaventure, 
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Albert and Duns Scotus. The rejection of the former is admittedly a 
veritable deliverance of the mind. The rejection of the latter was certainly 
not a benefit for the progress of philosophy. As for tradition, one is not 
justified in discountenancing tradition, qua tradition, but only when and 
insofar as it is not supported by sound reasoning. As to (2), the author 
maintains that on the important questions of the relation of supernatural 
faith and reason, Descartes has thought substantially as St. Thomas and 
the great masters of the Middle Ages, and hence is not to be reproached 
for his position. As to (3), the author holds that the respective positions 
of Descartes and St. Thomas are not contradictory, but complimentary. 
His Cogito does not exclude the object, although it stresses more the sub- 
ject. The evidence of clear and distinct ideas which he seeks is really 
objective evidence. It is a quality of the object, which presents itself 
clearly and distinctly, and not the knowing subject, which makes it clear 
and distinct. His insistence on the analysis of difficulties, the synthesis of 
elements, the complete enumeration of the diverse aspects of questions is 
consonant with the thomistic principle: “ Ille qui vult solvere dubita- 
tionem oportet quod prius speculetur omnes difficultates et earum causas ” 
(in III Met, 1.1). The author concludes his plea for Descartes addressed 
to Scholastics with an appeal for St. Thomas addressed to the Moderns 
who think that there was no philosophy worthy of the name from the 
time of Sextus Empiricus or Plotinus down to Bacon and Descartes. 


Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie et d’Histoire Générale de la Civili- 
sation—Vol. XX: 15 Octobre, 1937. 

Jean Delvolvé: Auguste Comte et la Religion. This article, addressed 
to the “‘ Société des Amis d’Auguste Comte,” purposes to show that Comte 
had a penetrating sense of the practical value of religion considered as a 
fact, of its social value and consistency, of its sentimental element, of its 
relation to the individual soul and the temporal social order, but misunder- 
stood the spirit of truth which animates it. His rejection of the truth of 
the theologico-metaphysical speculations tended to favor the overturning 
of the traditional moral institutions. The substitute he sought for Catholic 
theology, to maintain moral institutions, was his Sociology and Religion 
of Humanity, wherein he based the certitude of his dogmas on the edifice 
of the positive sciences. His substitute for the Christian God was Le 
Grand-Etre, real and visible to love, viz. Humanity. Had he taken sufii- 
cient cognizance of the theologians and metaphysicians of all times whose 
theoretical efforts he reputed vain, he would have seen in theological affir- 
mation something other than a useful product of imagination. If he had 
directed the power of his mental regard to the function of the mind, instead 
of condemning without ceremony ratiocination as vain and destructive 
under the name of metaphysics, he would have avoided breaking the con- 
tinuous chain of philosophical tradition and would have avoided seeking 
to consecrate, directly, scientific representation to a task that is not its 
own, nor would he have been constrained in an ingenious but illegitimate 
manner of having recourse to sentiment as the inspirer, and imagination 
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as the idealizer, in order to furnish support to the accumulated acquisi- 
tions of the rational reflection of humanity. Bernard Guyon: Sur le 
Premiére Philosophie de Balzac. The author discusses the problem why 
Balzac should write a book (entitled Sténie) whose heroes profess a 
materialistic and rationalistic philosophy which without doubt expresses 
the philosophy of the author and yet sub-title it “Les Erreurs Philoso- 
phiques.” M. Guyon believes there is only one solution. Balzac expounds 
through his heroes a political, social, religious and moral philosophy which 
is his own, but desirous of appearing to censure this, he uses a machiavel- 
lian ruse of giving the air of condemning by his sub-title the theses which 
he develops complacently throughout the book. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLVII, No. 2: March, 1938. 

Charles W. Morris: Peirce, Mead, and Pragmatism. A comparison of 
the earliest and latest stages of pragmatism as seen in an analysis of the 
doctrines of Peirce and Mead, with a view of the future possibilities of 
the pragmatic movement. The significant differences between Mead, funda- 
mentally a pluralist, and Peirce, an objective idealist, center about their 
interpretation of the phenomenon of sign and the resulting cosmological 
differences. D. W. Prall: Knowledge as Aptness of the Body. Another 
discussion of the Body-Mind problem in which the writer sees man’s 
knowledge as nothing but his various “ specific responses to various situa- 
tions at various times and places.” Actual knowledge is expressed by true 
statements which are verified by operations, and thus all cases of knowl- 
edge are cases of aptness of the body, because only the body operates. The 
sole evidence of knowledge is bodily acts. The mind is improved by adapt- 
ing a learned set of responses of the body to schematic data. G. Watts 
Cunningham: Meaning, Reference and Significance. A discussion of refer- 
ential meaning situations and their significance. The author agrees with 
Professor Whitehead that all reasoning, insofar as it proceeds through 
the medium of referential meaning-situations, aims at clarifying points 
of view centering about that which occasionally is in reference. Albert G. 
Ramsperger: Dualism and Common Sense. This paper discusses a case 
in which a philosophy that seeks to save a common sense conviction does 
so by sacrificing the evidence that first made it a plausible system. Virgil 
C. Aldrich: Messrs. Schlick and Ayer on Immortality. A discussion of 
the dispute among the logical analysts which presents a test-case in the 
views of Ayer, a “leftist,” and Schlick, a “rightist,” on the question of 
immortality. John Herman Randall, Jr.: Review of Arthur O. Lovejoy’s 
“The Great Chain of Being.” A study of the history of ideas. George H. 
Sabine: Review of Sidney Hook’s “ From Hegel to Mara.” The reviewer 
thinks the difference between Hegel and Marx is less, insofar as philo- 
sophical principles are concerned, than Professor Hooks believes. Report 
on the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Association, 1937. 


Etudes Carmélitaines—22e Année, Vol. I: April, 1937. 
F. Achille-Delmas: La psychologie du témoinage. Various factors enter 
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into the truth of the falsity of testimony. Time is certainly one of these 
factors. A testimony given immediately or soon after the event can be 
false by an initial defect of observation, or by defect of the observer. 
Repetition of the testimony seems to be a condition unfavorable to the 
trustworthiness of the testimony. Spontaneous testimony is more trust- 
worthy than that which is guided or completed by a questioner. The 
author then goes on to relate the results of pathological diseases on the 
trustworthiness of testimony. Following this the author gives a few 
formulae which can be used in order to arrive at the truth or the falsity 
of any given testimony. Four conditions must be taken into consideration 
in judging testimony: 

Conditions depending on the nature of the fact (simplicity, precision). 

Conditions in connection with the observation (attention and proximity). 

Conditions pertaining to the psychology of the observer (judgment). 

Conditions proper to the one who receives the testimony (ability to 

criticize) . 

Denys Gorce: L’assentiment dans Newman. This article analyzes the 
“Grammar of Assent” after explaining the key to the Grammar and the 
philosophical vocabulary of Newman. Such questions as the assent of 
belief, the dogma of the Trinity and real apprehension, assent in reference 
to certitude and inference, are explained by the author. The author devotes 
a few pages to the explanation of the illative sense, considering it as a 
postulate of the intellectual nature of man, then its exercise, and finally 
its extent. Other problems concerning assent to religious questions are 
also treated in this article. Philippe de la Trinite: Certitude et surnatu- 
ralité de la Foi. This study is divided into two parts. After having 
recalled in the first part the essential issue of the teachings of the Church 
concerning the mystery of faith, likewise the fundamental points of the 
controversial principles of theological questions, this study attempts to 
show in the second part how it seems possible and even necessary to intro- 
duce some new views on the solution to the problem based on the object 
of supernatural faith. In treating of the supernatural character of faith 
the author takes into consideration reason and will. First of all, certitude 
of faith is objective and accessible to human reason. Secondly, the act of 
salutary faith is the result of free will, and requires the concurrence of 
grace. After showing that faith is a supernatural reality the author enters 
into a theological debate between the Thomists and the Suarezians on the 
one side and the Scotists and the Molinists on the other side. The question 
is: Has the act of faith an object and a motive properly supernatural 
and hence inaccessible to the light of reason and strength of the will aided 
only by actual grace. Aug. Ladon: Les formes inférieures de conviction. 
The author, after defining the term conviction, divides his article into two 
sections. Perceptions and schemes are the sources for the lower forms of 
convictions. These so-called schemes, the author says, have been inherited 
from our ancestors, and since this inherited experience is transformed into 
our own character our schemes are exactly what we are ourselves. The 
second part of the treatise describes the influence of emotion in the lower 
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forms of conviction. Our schemes project into the sensation the emotional 
charge with which they themselves are charged. In proportion as the 
intensity of emotional charges increases, conviction shall tend to be 
confounded. 


Etudes Carmélitaines—22e Année, Vol. II: October, 1937. 

Illuminations et Sécheresses. This volume contains studies in religious 
psychology from many points of view. A collaboration among doctors, 
psychologists, philosophers, and theologians for the purpose of studying 
mystical experiences, conducted according to plans which are distinct but 
at the same time conjoined. 


Etudes Carmélitaines—L’Esprit et la Vie 23e Année, Vol. I: Avril, 
1938. 

Rudolph Allers: Réflerions sur la pathologie du conflit. This is the 
first appearance of an article from Dr. Allers’ pen since his arrival at the 
Catholic University of America. It is an important contribution to mystic 
knowledge as well as to psychology. He states that life is an equivocal 
term. There is life and life; biology is not all. All reality is good; a 
sound mind rightly judges the order of being and of values. Marcel De 
Corte: Anthropologie platonicienne et anthropologie aristotélicienne. An 
examination and critique of two ideas of what man is. Jacques Maritain: 
L’intelligence et la vie. An address delivered to the Congress of the 
P. E.N. Clubs of Buenos Aires. A study of faith, reason and life. 


Speculum—Vol. XII, No. 4: October, 1937. 

Curt F. Biihler: Greek Philosophers in the Literature of the Later Mid- 
dle Ages. The editor of a new edition of the Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers presents in this article a series of notes on medieval opinions 
of the Greek philosophers which his work has brought to light. He takes 
the term “ medieval literature”’ to mean “a cultural state of mind rather 
than an historical period, so that even a sixteenth-century English text is 
included ” in the article. Two authors of the thirteenth century, Vincent 
of Beauvais writing Speculum Historiale and Walter de Burley writing 
Liber de vita et moribus philosophorum, were authorities in their day on 
the Greek philosophers. Burley borrowed much of his material from 
Vincent, and other writers of the time.took information from them both. 
The article traces the influence of Vincent and Burley among several of 
the learned and popular works of the later Middle Ages. Among the 
chronicles affected were Rudimentum Novitiorem by Lucas Brandis, 
Fasciculus Temporem by Werner Rolewinck, and the Niirnberg Chronicle 
by Hartmann Schedel. Comparative texts are given to show likenesses 
among the works treated. Vincent himself did not have the original 
sources of Greek philosophy at hand, but learned about them through 
Boethius and similar channels. 


Gregorianum—Vol. XVIII, Fase. IV, 1937. 
Pedro Leturia, S.J.: Previsién y refutacién del ateismo comunista en 
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los tiltimose escritos de Juan Donoso Cortés: 1848-18538. P. Siwek, S. J.: 
Problema valoris in Philiosophia S. Thomae et Cartesii. An examination 
of the metaphysical basis of value as distinct from the psychological prob- 
lem of value as found in the works of those two philosophers. The term 
value itself is not found in writings of Thomas or Descartes. The Thomistic 
doctrine of value must be derived from an analysis of the good, while that 
of Descartes must be gathered from his remarks on happiness. With 
Thomas the principal notions which enter into his concept of value are 
finality, substantial form and unity. Moreover, his teaching does not 
warrant one in saying that in created things every value must be con- 
ceived as relative. Descartes on the other hand would trace every value 
of created things to the will of God. Descartes’ ideas on value are obscure, 
confused, and even contradictory. Whatever truths about value found in 
his writings can also be discovered in the works of Thomas. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 45, No. 2: March, 1938. 

I. Krechevesky: A Study of the Continuity of the Problem-Solving 
Process. The article is centered on the nature of the pre-solution period 
in discrimination learning. To test the assumption that discrimination 
learning is a continuous and constantly cumulative process and is a direct 
function of the number of rewarded correct responses and punished incor- 
rect responses, forty-seven animals, divided into three groups, were run 
in this experiment. The author’s conclusion was: (1) At first the animal 
goes through a ‘ pre-solution’ period during which he responds to various 
‘irrelevant’ stimuli and during which he solves a number of subsidiary 
problems. (2) This pre-solution period, for the specific discrimination 
involved in this experiment, seems to occupy between two and four days 
of the training period. In general it is suggested that the length of such 
a pre-solution period is not only a function of the organism but also a 
function of the specific apparatus used. (3) In the course of responding 
with these various ‘irrelevant’ hypotheses during the pre-solution period, 
the reinforcements and non-reinforcements of the animal’s responses have 
little residual effect in determining the animal’s behavior as far as the 
relevant discriminanda are concerned. It is suggested that only when the 
animal begins to ‘pay attention to’ or ‘react to’ the important stimuli 
does reinforcement begin to have any effect. E. A. Culler: Recent Advances 
in Some Concepts of Conditioning. The author develops three points: (1) 
The conditioned response viewed as an organic function; (2) The concept 
of latency; (3) Extinction and higher conditioning. Christian A. Ruck- 
mick: A Critique of the ‘Galvanic’ Technique. The author “ notes some 
specific generalizations and derived principles” which emerge from his 
own researches and the dissertations which he has directed. Edward Chace 
Tolman: A Reply to Professor Guthrie. W.N. Kellogg: An Eclectic View 
of Some Theories of Learning. The purpose of the article is to examine 
four of the better-known theories of learning and to point out, if possible, 
some unrecognized relationships between them, so as to assist in a further 
clarification of the field. These theories are trial-and-error learning, Ges- 
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talt insight, conditioning and sign learning. Thomas Ross: The Synthesis 
of Intelligence—Its Implications. The problem which is discussed is: 
can machines learn? The author says “a machine is sufficient, even if 
not necessary, for the task of learning.” He describes in some detail a 
machine which was completed in the summer of 1935 at the University 
of Washington under the direction of Dr. Stevenson Smith. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques—No. 1: January, 
1938. 

P. Roland-Gosselin: De la Connaissance Affective. In this article the 
author treats of the affective life of man and discusses its relation to 
cognition. The question which he first treats is: Can our affective dispo- 
sitions such as our emotions, wishes and desires be a source of knowledge 
for us? By this he means can they reveal reality to us? He says that 
they can be a source of knowledge insofar as they are an aspect of our 
being. Some philosophers, however, give too much importance to the 
being of action, of sentiment and being of life. But he says that the idea 
of the fundamental value of being comes from the intellect. Our affective 
life directly enriches our knowledge in the sense that it is itself an imme- 
diate and original object of consciousness. He goes on to say and develop 
that our own affective life helps us to know the affective life of others. 
Our affective life has, he states, an effect on judgments. A person con- 
siders something good or convenient for himself in view of his affective 
dispositions. In the last part of the article he treats of our affective life 
in regard to God. Affective experience of God is in proportion to a man’s 
love of God. There is a special relation between the will and God. The 
will seeks universal good and this universal good is ultimately God. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques—No. 1: January, 
1938. 

M. D. Chenu: Un Vestige du Stoicisme. This article deals with the 
transmission of some stoic ideology through the commentators of Aristotle 
to the Middle Ages. Greek thought was, with the exception of Aristotle, 
the author remarks, poorly transmitted. Stress was laid not so much on 
the doctrine as on technical elaborations. He treats of words which have 
received different meanings through translations, such as “imago” being 
variously translated as image and concept, and he speaks of St. Thomas’ 
use of terminology. © 


Scholastik—Jahrgang XIII, Heft 1: April, 1938. 

Johannes Bapt. Lotz, S. J.: Immanenz und Transzendenz. Zum geschicht- 
lichen Werden heutiger Problematik. The author discusses the origin of 
immanence and transcendence in Hellenism and Christianity, their syn- 
thesis in the Middle Ages, the rupture between the two in modern times, 
and finally the purely immanent reestablishment of human existence in 
very recent times. Bernhard Jansen, S.J.: Zur Phéainomenologie der 
Philosophie der Thomisten des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. This article gives 
the characteristics of the Thomistic school of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries; excerpts are given from the various outstanding authors in the 
different countries to bring out these characteristics. Arpad Szabo: 
Indische Elemente im plotinischen Neuplatonismus. Plotinus’ teaching 
about the indwelling of the soul in the body is first shown to accord with 
Plato’s teaching, and then the various aspects it assumed under the Indian 
Samkhya-Philosophie are clearly marked out. 


Bulletin of The John Rylands Library Manchester—Vol. XXI, No. 2: 
October, 1937. 

E. F. Jacob, M.A., D. Phil: Cusanus the Theologian. Scholasticism in 
the fifteenth century was not so much in a state of decline as we generally 
suppose. Although the influence of its method was somewhat lessened, 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cues, a serious metaphysician, attempted to bring 
reason to the foreground by returning to Neo-Platonic sources. He was 
also influenced by Pythagorean doctrines and by the mysticism of Master 
Eckhart. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXV, No. 5: March 3, 1938. 

Wendell T. Bush: Footnotes to Esthetics. The author notes examples 
of the blending of tool and art, of use and beauty, and suggests that 
esthetics, not in itself philosophy, provides data which must be used by 
both philosophy and science. H. Reichenbach: Comments and Criticisms. 
This answer to Dr. E. J. Nelson’s criticism of the article “ Logistic Empiri- 
cism in Germany and the Present State of the Problem ” in The Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. XXXIII, justifies the use of induction from the epistemo- 
logical point of view, that is, by appealing to what we know of the success 
it attains. Charles Hartshorne and J. H. Randall: Comments and Criti- 
cism. This discussion of Dr. Randall’s review of Professor Hartshorne’s 
Beyond Humanism concerns the relation between panpsychism and emer- 
gence. Professor Hartshorne concludes that there can be no clash between 
emergence and knowing as sympathetic penetration. R. McK.: Review of 
Die Geschichte der Christlichen Philosophie. The reviewer believes this 
book to be at least a partial answer to the need of a satisfactory guide 
to medieval philosophy. The small space devoted to logic is questioned. 
Homer H. Dubs: Review of The Study of Human Abilities: The Jen wu 
chih of Liu Shao, translated and with an introduction by J. K. Shryock. 
The book is evaluated as a trustworthy translation of a unique scientific 
study of types of character in public life. 


The Personalist—Vol. XIX. No. 1: January, Winter, 1938. 

F. C. S. Schiller (Posthumous): The Personalistic Implications of Human- 
ism. II. Logic: A Game, or an Agent of Value points out five errors in 
formal logic and concludes that it is the hidden cause of the failures of 
philosophy. The author conceives practical certainty as equal psychologi- 
cally to absolute certainty, truth as value, and logic as the study of this 
value. Henry Hobart Knox: Concerning Purpose in Nature. The release 
of scientific thought from deterministic philosophy through the quantum 
theory suggests to the author the wider application of the idea of purpose 
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in studying nature. C. C. Hahn: Js Oriental Thought Impersonal? The 
author concludes that Oriental thought is personal if by personal is meant 
the consciousness of self in relation to social responsibility. Peter A. Ber- 
tocci: Is Wieman Empirical Enough? The article notes a lack of empiricism 
in the discussion carried on in the winter and spring numbers of Christen- 
dom by Professors H. N. Wieman and R. H. Calhoun, and concludes that God 
must be thought of in terms drawn from fact. Dale H. Moore: Durkheim’s 
Theory of Religion. The limitation of the subject in Durkheim’s Zlemen- 
tary Forms of the Religious Life should have prevented him from making 
too broad generalizations which cannot be accepted, says Mr. Moore. 
Ralph T. Flewelling: F. 0. 8S. Schiller: An Appreciation, and Louis J. 
Hopkins: Dr. Schiller as a Man and Friend, are appreciations of the late 
Dr. Schiller, the man, the philosopher, and the friend. 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XXI, No. 6: December, 
1937. 

Louise Omwake: A Study of Sense of Humor: Its Relation to Sex, Age 
and Personai Characteristics. After quoting philosophers, writers, and 
professional humorists on the theory of humor, the author gives the results 
of an objective test of the sense of humor, showing that sex, age, and 
education affect the appreciation of jokes. 


Philosophy—Vol. XIII, No. 49: January, 1938. 

Viscount Samuel: Civilization (Presidential address to the British Insti- 
tute of Philosophy, November 16, 1937). The author advocates that the 
standards of civilization be set by a synthesis of philosophy, science, and 
religion, in which philosophy uses the conclusions of science as premises. 
G. Dawes Hicks: Great Thinkers XIII: Immanuel Kant. The author notes 
the important facts of Kant’s philosophy and, by pointing out the diver- 
gent principles used by Kant and held together by some rather tenuous 
ideas, he shows that many antagonistic metaphysical systems had their 
starting points in Kantian philosophy. A. C. Ewing: The Paradowes of 
Kant’s Ethics. This article explains why Kant taught two of his ethical 
doctrines, namely, that the rightness of an action is to be determined a 
priori, regardless of its consequence, and that actions motivated by desire 
have no value. The author tries to show that although the doctrines are . 
not perfect, yet they are not as unwarranted as they might first appear. 
Hilda D. Oakeley: Is Political Activity under a Different Law from that 
of Personal Ethics? The conclusion is that there is no inherent opposition 
in the nature of politics to a moral crusade and that the corrupting influ- 
ence lies in personal striving for power. “The corruption of the best 
individual becomes the corruption of the state.” D. T. Jack: Hconomics 
and Philosophy. The author comments on a previous article on the same 
subject by Professor Knox and asks that economy itself be regarded as an 
ingredient in the moral life and not merely as something on which ethics 


is to be superimposed. 
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Christus—No. 28: March, 1938. 

E. I. Cardona, S.J.: Obligaciones que gravan al derecho de propriedad 
privada. A popular presentation of the traditional Catholic teaching on 
private property. The sense in which the latter may be regarded as a 
privilege is shown to be entirely different from the communistic conception. 
Obligations attaching to the right of ownership are discussed in relation 
to justice, charity and equity. 


Divus Thomas—15. Band, 4. Heft. Dezember, 1937. 

Meinrad Benz, 0.S.B.: Das géttliche Vorherwissen der freien Willen- 
sakte der Geschipfe bei Thomas von Aquin. This article continues the 
controversy with P. Stufler on God’s foreknowledge of the free voluntary 
acts of creatures. The author first criticizes the method of Herr Stufler 
in changing his opinions from one article to the next without offering any 
reason. The Divine foreknowledge is treated by St. Thomas in 1. Sent. 
d. 38, q. 1, a. 5. The author in this article again exposes the traditional 
Thomistic interpretation of the “concursus divinus” and Divine fore- 
knowledge to point out the patent misinterpretations of Stufler; cf. in 
particular p. 428 ff., especially when he attempts to dress the “ scientia 
media” in Thomistic garb: “Was aber die scientia media betrifft, die 
P. Stufler an mehr als zwanzig Stellen beim hl. Thomas nachgewiesen haben 
will, so handelt es sich hiebei um eine Zweideutigkeit ” (p. 429). 


Divus Thomas—15. Band, 4. Heft. Dezember, 1937. 

M. St. Morard, 0.P.: Meister Eckharts neueste Apologie. (Continuation 
and conclusion of Die Friiheste und die neueste Apologie Meister Eckharts.) 
From a number of connected and similar texts which are supposed to give 
the true spirit of Eckhart’s teaching the author clearly proves three fun- 
damental traits as characteristic of the work of Eckhart. First, the formal 
identity of the divine absolute being with the being of the creature; 
secondly, the formal difference of the Divine Essence and that which is 
outside of Him; thirdly, the substantial unity of all things in God. And 
so Eckhart can always say that God and creature are not the same. The 
purpose of the author is to put into the proper light the teachings of 
Eckhart and to avoid the judgment passed on him by Wilhelm Bange in 
his Meister Eckharts Lehre vom géttlichen und geschépflichen Sein (1937, 
Pallotiner Verlag). 


Divus Thomas—16. Band, 1. Heft. Marz, 1938. 

P. Matthias Thiel, 0.S.B.: Hine Kontroversie iiber den Begriff des 
Wirklichen. An analysis of the concept of the real based upon five essays 
by Francesco Orestano and published in book form under the title of JI 
Realismo, Milan, 1926, and the subsequent defense of the tenets. The chief 
critic of the work was Msgr. Olgiati, who took objection to the initial basis 
and the procedure of Orestano. According to Msgr. Olgiati, the beginning 
of the concept of the real should start with experience and the principle 
that the real is id quod habet esse. Orestano, however, believes that the 
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real can be known only after much experience and only experience. This 
means, of course, that the mind will not be able to get beyond the expe- 
rience of the individual and that proof of anything trans-subjective will 
be impossible. Orestano does not answer this objection, nor the logical 
consequences following therefrom. The author concludes by giving the 
Thomistic doctrine, according to which we know the reality of our thinking 
and of our thought only through reflection. Whenever we speak of the 
concept of the real we must always take into account the two essential 
factors, viz., the knower, and the thing known; thereafter, the manner of 
knowing, its validity and value. 


Divus Thomas—16. Band, 1. Heft. Miarz, 1938. 

G. M. Manser, 0.P.: Die Natiirphilosophie des Aquinaten und die alte 
und moderne Physik. The author’s purpose is to demonstrate that St. 
Thomas did not consider natural philosophy and pure science as identical 
disciplines. According to St. Thomas we can have a twofold knowledge 
of nature: (1) empirical-mechanical, i.e., science which is obtained 
through observation and experiment, and (2) philosophical-metaphysical, 
i.e., natural philosophy which seeks for the essences and natures of things. 
It is the function of the former to clear the path for the latter, as Thomas 
remarks in a passage in De Coelo et Mundo, II, lect. 4, in speaking of the 
sciences: quod ex accedentibus, 1. e., sensibilibus deveniamus ad cognoscen- 
dam naturam alicuius rei. Natural philosophy seeks the essences and 
natures of things through abstraction; it is a quidditative pursuit. Pure 
science, however, is a quantitative pursuit seeking immediate causes and 
the classifications of realities, 


Divus Thomas—16. Band, 1. Heft. Marz, 1938. 

R. P. Irenee, 0. P.: Le relatif “ selon Vétre” chez quelques temoins de 
la Renaissance hellénistique. A concise exposition of real relation as 
expressed in the writings of Sextus Empiricus, who, in addition to real 
relation, admits modal relation; Alexander of Aphrodisias, who bases his 
teaching on relation as propounded in the categories of Aristotle; Ammo- 
nius Saccas, the founder of Neo-Platonism, who tried to combine the 
teachings of Aristotle with those of Plato; Plotinus, who expresses more 
insight into the problem than his predecessors and who seems to teach 
besides the existence of real relation the existence of logical relation. 
And so it is seen that the “relativity” of which we hear so much today 
is not really something so novel, but that it finds its source and point of 
departure in teachings originating with men who lived ages ago. 


Kant-Studien—Neue Folge, Heft 2, 1937. 

Hans Pichler: Jinfiihrung in die Kategorienlehre. This work is a 
presentation of the doctrine which the author has proposed in three other 
publications. The reaction of different ages to the doctrine of the Cate- 
gories is described. What had been learned in one age as regards the 
Categories was often lost in the succeeding age because each thinker looked 
at the world from a different angle. The author proposes to show that if 
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philosophers, instead of being each one a Monad without doors or win- 
dows, had the ability of working together, the doctrine of the Categories 
would be an ideal science. He claims value for his work inasmuch as it 
gives to those who are seeking new Categories this rule: the a priori 
forms receive their peculiar position and importance through the principles 
(Grund-Satze) in which they stand. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique—Vol. LXV, No. 2: February, 1938. 

J. de Ghellinck, S. J.: Les Bibliothéques Modernes. The era of modern 
libraries dates from the invention of printing to the present time. The 
development of libraries during this period was both external and internal. 
The external expansion is traced from the collections of manuscripts and 
early prints in monasteries and royal palaces to the great libraries of 
the present day. Statistics are cited by the author which indicate the 
relative number of volumes, manuscripts and incunabula in the leading 
libraries of Europe and America. The internal development, achieved 
especially during the past century, is characterized by five trends in 
organization which have transformed the great libraries from museums 
into institutions of cultural and scientific activity: (1) opening to students 
and the reading public; (2) efficient rearrangement and provision of spe- 
cial rooms for study and reading; (3) development of the academic library; 
(4) introduction of scientific systems of classification and cataloguing; 
(5) creation of the popular library. The development of libraries must 
receive proper attention and appreciation of all interested in the promotion 
of true culture, religion and morality. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie—Vol. LXII, No. 1: 1938. 

Franz Lakner, S.J.: Das Zentralobjekt der Theologie. This study 
(secondary title Zur Frage um Ezistenz und Gestalt einer Seelsorgstheo- 
logie) is a discussion of the existence and nature of an applied theology. 
There is an apparent gap between the scientific theology of the schools 
( Wissenschaftliche Theologie) and the simple knowledge of faith (einfaches 
Glaubenserkennen) possessed by ordinary Christians. The subject of the 
former is God as God, or the Divine Essence subsisting in three Persons; 
the subject of the latter is Christ. Again, the formal object of the former 
is demonstrability of the truths known from revelation, of the latter 
credibility based on divine authority. This gap, however, can be bridged 
by a synthetic evangelical theology (Verkundigungstheologie) which is 
partly identical with scientific theology and simple belief, yet in some 
respects distinct, having a sphere of its own. Here the subject of theology 
is the whole Christ (Christus totus); its formal object is the captivity 
of the human understanding to the obedience of Christ (II Cor. 10:5) or 
the predicability of the revealed word of God. 


Archivum Franciscanum Historicum—Annus XXIX, Fase. 3-4: July- 
October, 1937. 

P. Basilius Pergamo, 0.F.M.: De Quaestionibus ineditis Fr. Odonis 

Rigaldi, Fr. Gulielmi de Melitona et Codicis Vat. lat. 782 circa naturam 
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theologiae deque earum relatione ad Summam theologicam Fr. Alexandri 
Halensis. (Finis.) Although this article, concluded in the present issue, 
is concerned with theology, it contains much of interest to students of 
medieval philosophy. The author maintains (p. 363) that neither St. 
Thomas nor St. Albert was the first to define theology in terms of the 
Aristotelian notion of science at the University of Paris, and that their 
writings on the subject come after the Quaestiones of Odo, which in turn 
depend on the Summa Theologica of Alexander of Hales, O.F.M. All of 
which is incidental to a discussion of the time of composition and origin 
of certain anonymous Quaestiones, hitherto unpublished, found in the 
manuscript Codew Vat. lat. 782. The author concludes that these Quaes- 
tiones, too inferior in quality to have Alexander as their author, depend, 
like those of Odo Rigaldus and William of Melitona, on the Summa Theo- 
logica of Hales as a source. P. Victorin Doucet, 0. F.M.: L’auvre scolas- 
tique de Richard de Conington, O.F.M. While most of this article con- 
cerns the technical handling of documents, it contains a good summary 
of the life and work of Richard of Conington, abstracts of many of his 
works, and a generous sampling of texts concerning not only theological 
questions but also logic, metaphysics, and theory of knowledge. 


The Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XXI, No. 1: January, 1938. 
Theodore Silverstein: The Passage of the Souls to Purgatory in the 

Divine Commedia. 

Analecta—Vol. XII, Fase. 4: October-December, 1937. 


Historia Ordinis. The hierarchy of Malabar. The series of professions. 
Monumenta Missionaria Carm. Topography, government, etc., of Malabar. 


Unitas—Vol. XVI, No. 7: January, 1938. 

Luis P. Torres: Four Centuries of Administration of Justice in the 
Philippine Islands. Jose L. Celeste: The Economic Bases of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines. 


The Theory of Matter and Form and the Theory of Knowledge. By Brother 
Benignus Gerrity, F.S.C., Washington: The Catholic University of 
America, 1936. Pp. viii + 164. 


This doctoral dissertation studies the relations between hylemorphism and 
epistemology in the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Three chapters are 
devoted to a clear and complete exposition of hylemorphism. Another 
three deal with the theory of knowledge with reference to matter and 
form. The last two chapters treat of “Aristotle and Aquinas” and 
“Thomism and Contemporary American Idealism,” and these two com- 
parisons are interesting and enlightening. McWilliams’ volume on 
Cosmology might have been consulted. 

Dantet C. O’Grapy. 


University of Notre Dame. 
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Logic. By D. Luther Evans and Walter S. Gamertsfelder. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiii + 482. 


For the most part, this is just one more book in the field of logic. 
However, like most recent books in this field, it refuses to confine itself 
to logic properly so called. Both explicitly and implicitly it conveys a 
special brand of value study and a sceptical metaphysics. We offer this 
quotation (p. 453), “Let us take for illustrative purposes the basal 
religious judgment ‘God exists.’ Can evidence of an inductive and 
rational sort be found to support this affirmation? It will be admitted 
at once that no scientifically minded student of religion would attempt 
to prove this proposition as true beyond doubt. Yet it is possible that 
scme empirical evidence can be cited for accepting it as a possible 
hypothesis.” 

Speaking of the philosophical import of the syllogism (p. 202 sq.), 
the syllogistic type of reflection is styled meritorious “from the stand- 
point of sentiment.” The supreme goal of syllogistic thought is to find 
some cosmic ground of unity, a basis for all the particular and finite 
meanings of experience. We are told that it has been known as Matter, 
Energy, Force, Mind, Spirit, Experience, Personality, Law, Absolute 
and God. 

F. A. WALSH. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Critica. By Joseph De Vries, S.J. Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xiii + 176. 


This is a Latin redaction of the author’s Denken und Sein intended for 
schools which follow the traditional scholastic method. The work is 
divided into three parts and the total of twenty-four theses. The possi- 
bility of true and certain cognition is discussed in the thirteen theses of 
the first part; the second deals with the possibility of transcendental 
cognition, in seven theses; the third treats the possibility of scientific 
knowledge, in four theses. 

The problem of transcendental realism is solved by denying that the 
existence of transcendental reality is immediately evident. It is, however, 
evident on account of the nexus between consciousness and its object. 
The reality of sense-qualities is declared to be a problem for physical 
science and natural philosophy. There is no metaphysical necessity for 
asserting the exact similarity of perceived qualities with objective reality. 


F. A. WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Language of Economics and Ethics. By Robert S. Hale. Boston: 
Bruce, Humphries, Inc., 1936. Pp. 154. 


This explanatory lexicon is necessary for anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the work of Robert 8S. Hale. He is chiefly concerned that his reader 
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should understand the meaning of terms as found in his writings. He 
states this explicitly in several places, e.g., p. 32, “I am only explaining 
let me repeat, my own definition.” That these definitions are sometimes 
his own is evident from the meaning he gives e. g., monopoly “I have 
explained that I used the word ‘monopoly’ to mean the control which 
each owner has over his property.” However, I rather like what he says 
about pre-destination: “It may be true, as some preachers have asserted, 
that there is nothing in the world that can cause to occur what otherwise 
might not occur. It may, in other words, be true that everything in life 
is predestined, or else is a matter of pure chance. But when a person 
makes such an assertion to me I naturally understand him to say that he 
himself can no more choose what words will come from his mouth than a 
phonograph can choose what words will come from its discs. I also 
understand him to mean by this that whatever I may choose to do to him 
will not be an act of willing on my part, and that consequently he will 
not attempt to hold me responsible should I suddenly punch his nose or 
insult him by treating him as the robot he pretends to be” (pp. 25-26). 


F, A. WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Saint Thomas and the Gentiles. By Mortimer J. Adler. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1938. Pp. 111. 


It was a delightful thought to secure Dr. Mortimer J. Adler to give the 
Aquinas Lecture this year at Marquette University. The standing which 
Dr. Adler has achieved among scientific students of Aristotle and St. 


_ Thomas is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of this lecture which now 


appears in print. The progress which has been made in American Uni- 
versities in the study of the great philosophers of antiquity is one of 
the most extraordinary phenomena of recent years. This study has not 
been along the lines of palaeography and textual interpretation, but has 
been especially in the application of the metaphysical achievements 
of the masterful minds of all time to the practical problems which 
confront the thinker of our day. Dr. Adler points out that St. Thomas 
wisely distinguished between Jew and Gentile; the Summa Contra Gentiles 
in its exposition and defense of the Christian faith, always bears in mind 
the important distinction between Jews, Mohammedans and pagans as 
well as between infidels and heretics. Dr. Adler finds the counterpart of 
these adversaries of St. Thomas in the various isms of our day. Modern 
Thomists who regard the philosophy of St. Thomas merely as a system 
of thought, come in for their share of criticism. If there is one thing 
which Thomism is not, it is a mere personal system of thought. 

The published lecture has sixty-seven pages of text and forty-four pages 
of notes. The notes are very valuable for they cover a wide field and 
reveal the vast amount of research which Dr. Adler puts into his work. 


F. A. WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Immortality. By W. G. Langworthy Taylor. Boston: Bruce, Humphries, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. 624. 


The question of the survival of personality after death will certainly 
always haunt the minds of men. Philosophers, scientists, poets and just 
ordinary men have probed into the matter. Everyone knows of the diversity 
of answers that have been produced. Even Cajetan appears to have 
hesitated to affirm that there is a rational demonstration for the immor- 
tality of the soul, although the master, Aquinas, had no doubts in this 
respect. Of late years, alleged evidence from the field of spiritism has 
been offered as conclusive proof for personal survival. The work under 
review constitutes an examination of this evidence, which evidence the 
author believes rather definitely indicates the survival of man beyond 
death. 

This is a difficult book to read, and one about which the reviewers cannot 
become very excited. The author appears to have poured his whole mind 
into the work, and manages within slightly more than six hundred pages 
to touch upon every topic under the sun that has the remotest bearing 
upon the subject. A work half its length would have been more appeal- 
ing and effective. Masses of ill-digested material and irritating diffusive- 
ness are two outstanding characteristics of the book. 

Nor can we say that he has proved his case. That the entire mass of 
spiritistic phenomena cannot be dismissed as the product of fraudulent 
mediumship is, we think, the judgment of any intelligent man today. But 
it by no means follows that the phenomena must be attributed to departed 
spirits. It is probable that the subconscious powers of both medium and 
sitters exercise an important role in the production of many phenomena. 
Further research into the subconscious levels of human life should help 
throw some light upon this most difficult problem. 

An easy explanation, and one favorite with many Catholics, is that 
genuine spiritistic phenomena are the work of satanic powers. The 
learned and hard-headed Doctor Brownson accepted this explanation as 
the only authentic one. It surely accounts in a comparatively simple 
fashion for the materializations of the “departed” and the divulging 
of facts that apparently could not have been known to medium or sitter. 
Yet it is an excellent principle of investigation not to appeal to a preter- 
natural cause until the possible natural solutions have been carefully 
examined. And who can affirm that these latter have been explored 
to the last detail? 

Francis E. McManon. 


University of Notre Dame. 
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